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TO GAS FITTERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ROUGHT IRON GAS PIPE HOOKS, HOW- 
ever small a matter for gas fitters, are often a 
trouble for not having them sometimes on hand when required. 
L. Wasrae.er & Co., 94 Beekman street, N. Y., have always on hand 
several hundred kegs of all sizes, from 3<-inch to 2-inch. They are 
made of the best quality horse-shoe nail-iron, and are warranted 
not to break. They also keep constantly on hand a large assort- 
ment of all kinds of materials for Plumbers, such as China Wash 
Basins, Closet Basins, Pan Closets, Bath Tubs, Boilers, Brass and 
Silver-plated Cocks, Brass and Iron Pumps, Hydraulic Rams, French 
Fountain Jets, &c., all as the very lowest prices. 


TO INVENTORS. 


HE PROPRIETORS OF THE AMERICAN GAS- 
Licut Journat, having completed their arrange- 
ments for that purpose, are now procuring Patents for Inventors of 
all ay engage in matters pertaining to Gas-Licut, Water Sop- 
PLY, Dratnace, Sewerace &:., &c., in the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Holland, Germany, Belgium and Russia; also in 
South and Central America, where the Gas-lighting and Water 
Supply are becoming rapidly identified with the age. 

Opinions ef the patentability of inventions are given cheerfully, 
free of expense, on receipt of a model or drawings, with full de- 
scription. Apply te, or address, 

JOHN B. MURRAY & CO., 
Proprietors of the American Gas-Licut JourNaL, 
No. 40 Wall street, New York City. 


CHECK-BOOKS FOR GAS CONSUMERS. 


AS METER CHECK-BOOKS, ARRANGED WITH 
a meter index to record the consumption of gas for 
twelve months, detecting at once any over-charge by a gas-light 
company and rendering a mistake impossible. Price 25 cents each, 
or $15 per hundred, delivered free of postage. Postage stamps can 
be remitted in payment. 
Address-— H. M. THOMPSON, 
> Office of the American Gas-Licut Journal, 
, No. 40 Wall street, New York City. 


HE MANAGER OF A PROVINCIAL GAS- 

Works in England, is desirqus of obteixing a simi- 

lar sit uation in the United States. \He h ‘many ’ 

experi ence in gas-works in all their various de nts. He has 

first-class testimonials, which will be seen by applying at the office 
of the American Gas-Licnt JovrwAl, © 


COKE FOR SALE, 


T THE WORKS OF THE MANHATTAN GAS- 
Light Company, 18th street station, corner 10th 
avenue and 18th street; and 14th street station, corner Avenue C 
and 14th street. $2.50 perchaldron in the yard. Cartage, seven- 
ty-five cents, 


LAND IN CANADA FOR GAS-LIGHT SHARES, 
Town of Cobourg, Northumberland , <geeta 14 acres. 
. 0 . = 

















De Herth Bas aghan Peterborough nes 
0 oD ro O. cesses 

Do. South do | do. do. ...... 100 “ 

Do. Dummer, do. do. ....6. 100 “ 

Do. 4 do. GOs cccves 223 

Do. Haldimond, Northumberland do. ...... 200 “ 


These lands are well located, and will be exchanged on equitable 
terms for sound, dividend-paying gas-light shares in the United 
States or British Provinces. 

Apply to or address— BE. R. L., Toronto, Canada. 

Or— Care of Proprietors of American Gas-Licut JouryL, 

No. 40 Wall street, New York City. 


THOMAS NICHOLL, 


AS AND STEAM FITTER AND PLUMBER, 

Nos. 170 and 172 Centre Street, (next door to N. Y. 

Gas Co.'s office,) New York. Pipesinserted in Churches, Factories 

and Dwellings; Chandeliers Regilt ; Jobbing promptly attended to. 
STATION METERS FOR SALE. 


WO STATION METERS; ONE TO REGISTER 
800,000, and one 500,000 feet per day. Apply to 
the Engineer of the Manhattan Gas-Light Co., at the Works, foot of 
18th street, North River. 


COKE FOR SALE, 
T THE WORKS OF THE NEW YORK GAS- 











JOHN B. MURRAY & CO., 


ANKERS, No. 40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 

City. offer for sale a variety of Gas-Licur Sars, 
paying eight to twelve per cent. regular dividends; the most sound 
and reliable security for permanent investment that exists. Those 
having gas-light shares to sell, as well as those wishing to buy, are 
Invited to communicate with our office. 


VANNEL COAL—A LOT OF CANNEL COAL, IN 

bulk, from a new mine, of superior quality for gas 
or coal ofl, can be seen at 41 Washington street. Refers to Hillyer, 
Case & Cox, agents, No. 225 Washington street ; J. A. Briggs. No. 25 
William street ; P. & H. K. Dow. No. 5 Exchange place; M. Bee- 
man or A. Garrett, No. 77 Cedar street, where specimens of this 
coal can be seen. 





THE MOST VALUABLE DISCOVERY OF THE 
AGE. 


O MORE MONOPOLY IN GAS, 

The attention of the public is called to “ WER- 
NER’S PATENT WOOD AND GAS APPARATUS,” by which 
method we can produce from each cord of wood 15,000 feet of gas, 
of a brilliancy at least twenty per cent. superior to that produced 
from coal, and with less than one-half the labor, besides o:her use- 
ful products, which will pay the entire cost of producing, as is 
shown in the following estimate: 





eS TREATISE ON COAL-GAS MANUFAC. 
ture, with full instructions upon every detail inci- 
dent to Gas-making, illustrated by engravings. No gas company 
or engineer should be without it. The third edition, now being 
printed in London, is expected by the next steamer. For sale at 
the office of the American Gas-Licnt Journat, No. 40 Wall street, 
New York City. 








REGULATOR FOR GAS. 





the ition of the Regulator on the meter, M; J 
the inlet pipe to the meter from the Street main, and O the outlet 
pipe from the regulator to the burners. 

This Regulator is constructed on a different plan from any other 
in use, inasmuch as the “lever” gives security and certainty to the 
motions of all the working parts, and is so sensitive that all objec- 
tionable friction and the liability to clog up and stick fast are en 
tirely avoided. 

This Regulator secures— 

A usual saving of from 15 to 80 per cent. of gas. 

: ee prevention of all blowing of lights, even when only one 
3 burning. 
A steadier and brighter flame, less heat, no escape of unconsumed 


gas. 
Address JOHN H. COOPER, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 
419 North Seventh street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
City, Town, and State rights for sale. 


PHILADELPHIA GAS FIXTURE WORKS. 


ARNER, MISKEY & MERRILL, MANUFAC- 
turers; store No. 718 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia. Warner, Peck & Co., No. 876 Broadway,'N. Y., would re- 
spectfully inform the public that they continue to manufacture all 
kinds of Gas Fixtures, Lamps, Girandoles, Bronzes, &c., &c., and 
that their large and varied stock comprises the simplest as well as 
the most elaborate patterns, designed by their French artists. 
They also continue to keep at their store, No. 376 Broadway, a 
large and full assortment of all their manufactured goods. Dealers 
cal others are invited to call and examine. ol 8t 








W. W. HEDGES, 


NGRAVER ON WOOD FOR THE AMERICAN 
Gas-Lieut JournaL, 25 Nassau street, New York. 





ight Company. Apply to the Engineer, at th 
Serta Eeerin tie ess nl tied: taot Bove . . 


Cost of a cord of wood in New York city.......ecccesessees £6.50 
OO OW Fee PTFE fo ks occ cakvccbcicfeaccocecoceseen 1.00 
© labor for making.....cccocses cocqecccccccs secs 2.00 
$9.50 
VALUB OF PRODUCTS. ‘ 
40 bushels very superior charcoal, at 12}¢ ¢....... 25.00 
100 gallons pyroligneous vinegar, at 8c.........+.. 3.00 
150 Ibs. tar, (equal to Swedish tar).........-seee«- 1.50 


Besides 15,000 cubic feet of gas, which, at New York 

City prices, is WOPER. 62.0. cece ssovcevedesdcde $37.50 

The Apparatus can now be seen in operation at the Fair of the 
American Institute, Palace Garden, Fourteenth street, corner Sixth 
avenue, New York. 

For further particulars, descriptive circulars, &c., apply at the 
office of patentees, No. 23 Liberty street, where companies, private 
individuals, or others, wishing to purchase rights for cities, counties 
or States, can receive all necessary information, 





_ ADVERTISER IS DESIROUS OF EMPLOY- 
ment with some Gas Company, south or west, as 
Agent, Book-keeper, Clerk or Superintendent; has had § years’ 
practical experience, and is fully posted in all. business detaiis, 
First-class references can be seen by applying to the editor of the 
—— Gas-Licut JourRNAL, to whom comm ns may be 
addressed, 





WILLIAM ROY, 


T BROADWAY, NEW YORK, IMPORTER OF 

the celebrated PERCETON FIRE-CLAY RE- 
TORTS, the quality of which is superior to any other clay yet dis- 
covered. Analysis as under: 


GR cad. s:-.ccencka sed 62.5 Magnesia... -....0.... 09 
Alumina ...... ..... $5.0 -Prox. of Manganese..... 0.2 
— OF Wats... cvccas - Phos. of iron......ecsees 0.5 
AUIS .ccccasecvceccccase ; 


VirTriFizpD Fire-C1.ay Prpss, from 2-inch to 36-inch, in lengths of 
wath or three feet; are indestructible, and not affected by gases or 
acids. 3 © 

Thomas Edington & Son’s Parewr Cast Iron Pires are cast verti- 
cally to any weight required. Tiiey can also be, coated with Dr. 
Smith’s Solution, which prevents corrosion; adapted for gas and 
water. Made in lengths of nine and twelve feet, or turned and 
bored joints. 

Wrovcnat Iron Tunes and all materials for gas and water works. 
Fire-Bricks, Fire-Ciay, Water Hydrants, Scotch and English Can- 
nel Coal, &c. Kennedy’s Water Meters for measuring the flow of 
indisp ble to all water companies. 





+ 
water 





H. P, GENGEMBRE’S 


ATENT NON-FREEZING AND NON-EVAPOR- 
_ATING GAS METER FLUID. 

A meter once filled with this fluid will require no further attend- 
ance; will allow any amount of gas to pass through without affect- 
ing the level of the fluid, and will work equally well in winter or 
summer, however exp’sed it m _ 

The undersigned, wishing it tested as thoroughly as possible, will 
afford every facility to companies of experimenting with 


his fluid. 
Address A. DOISY, Box 1280, Cincinnati, O. 


DAVID JONES, 


RNAMENTAL JAPANNER, No. 248 NORTH SE- 
cond street, Philadelphia, respectfully solicits a 
liberal share of patronage from the manufacturers of Gas Meters 
and others. He is prepared to execute all orders for Japanning, 
promptly and reasonably. 
Reference—Code, Hopper & Gratz, Gas Meter makers, Phila. 


COLWELL ¢& CO., ; 
ANUFACTURERS OF PIG [RON AND CAST 
Iron Gas and Water Pipes, No. 207 North Water 


street and 206 North Wharves, ja. 
STEPHEN COLWELL, W: DWIGHT BELL, 
SAMUEL FULTON. 











THEO, TREWENDT, 








M°CREADY, MOTT & BRUNDAGE, 


38 BURLING SLIP, NEW YORE CITY, 


DEALERS IN 


ROSINS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO GAS-MAKERS’ USE 


N. B.—McO., M. & B. ARE OONSTANTLY PURCHASERS OF ROSIN GAS TAR. } 
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CLIFF’S 


ENGLISH CLAY RETORTS. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FIRE GOODS USED IN GAS-WORKS. | 
Gas Exhausters, Governors, Furnace Doors, Retort Covers 


Castings, Wrought Iron Work, and all Implements used in Gas Manufacture. 


T. W. PARMELE, 


No. 4 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK. 


PLAN OF TILES. 








Transverse Sectioy. { Lower Retorts. 


Middle Retorts. 


Top Retorts. Lower Retorts. 
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Front Elevation. Longitudinal Section. 





=} Scare Drawines sent gratuitously m | 
¢=j on application to \ 












W. PARMELE, 
No. 4 Irving Place, 
New York. 


Front Elevation. 


Top Retorts. \ 


Orders from all parts of the 
UNITED STATES, 
CANADA, 

AND 
WEST INDIES, 
Promptly attended to. 


© 
























Transverse Section. 


Longitudinal Section. 

















COMPETENT PRACTICAL GAS-MAKER 
wants a situation to take the entire charge of Gas 
Works. Can refer to present employers. 
Address— H. T., Williamsburgh, N. Y., Post-office. 





W. ANDERSON, 


} ANUFACTURER OF GAS BURNERS, NEW 
Haven Railroad Depot, cor. of Franklin and Elm 
sts., New York. Scotch Tips constant!y on hand. Tips and Burners 


made to order. Brass Tips for street lights and other purposes 
made to order. 





JOHN NEWKUMET, 


HILADELPHIA FIRE BRICK WORKS, VINE 
and Twenty-third streets, Philadelphia, 
Manufacturer of all kinds of Firg-Brick, Ga-sHovsk Tiss, 
to suit all the different plans in use. Clay Ketorts and Dentists’ 
Muffies. Orders filled at short notice. 





UTLERS PATENT PORTABLE GAS-WORKS 
are designed for Dwellings, Churches, Factories 
and Country Villages, as well as for large consumers in cities. They 
make gas from Crcpe Rosin, and are WARRANTED to make as rich 
an article, at less than ONE-HALF the cost of that made by the old 
method in Portable Gas-Works, and at one-third the average price 
of Coal Gas as sold in cities. Great savings in expense of light 
GUARANTEED to large consumers. 

Works of all sizes furnished to suit applicants. Mains, Service 
and Distributing Pipes put in. ‘Also, a large assortment of Gas 
Chand: tiers, and other fixtures, always on hand, at the low.st 
prices. 

The Mansiox Hovse, Brooxiyy, with 250 burners in constant use, 
make their own gas with my apparatus, with results as stated above. 
This (with a small one to my store) can be seen in operation by 
application at my office, where descriptive pamphlets, with the 
names of numbers who are using them. will be furnished. 

JOUN BUTLER, 
Nos. 112 Fulton and 15 Henry streets, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WATERHOUSE & BOWES, 
UILDERS OF GAS-WORKS, RALEIGH, N. C. 
Gas-Works erected in any part of the United States. 
REFERENCES : 
James Hs Carson, Pres’t. Charlotte Gas-Works, N. C. 
C. 


D. G. Fowle, do. Raleigh 63 N. 

J. C. Smythe, do. Salisbury “ NC. 
Arch. McClean, do. Fayetteville “ N.C. 
Joseph A. Waddell, do, Staunton ” Va. 
A. G. Story, do. Little Falls “ in ¢ 
Geo. H. Young, proprietor of Waverly, “ Miss, 


Wm. Johnston, Pres’t Char & S. C. R.R., Charlotte, N. C. 

A. B. Wood, Agt. Reading Iron W’ks,57 Maiden l’e, N.Y. 

Cornelius Baker, manufacturer of gas fixtures, Phil’a. 
G. B. WaterHouse. M. Bowes. 


GIRARD TUBE WORKS. 
i} URPHY & ALLISON, PROPRIETORS. 
Wrought Iron Coke-Welded Tubes for Gas, Water, 
Steam, dc. Wrought, Cast, and Malleable Iron Fit- 
vings. Steam and Gas Cocks, Valves, d&e. 
Also Galvanized Tubes and Fittings. 
Office, 1908, Market street, Philadelphia. 


HE CONTROLLING INTEREST IN A PKOSPE. 

rous Coal-Gas Company, earning ten per cent. 

per annum, for sale. Full particulars and abundant 

evidences will be given by the Proprietors of the Ame- 
ricaN Gas-Licat Journat, New York City. 








GAS COAL.—PENN COAL CO. 


S Sape PENN COAL COMPANY HAVING COM- 

pleted arrangements for mining and shipping Coal 
on an extensive scale, are now prepared to receive orders, 
The thines are favorably located on the line of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, 26 miles east of Pittsburgh, Pa, The 
coal has been tested by many gas works, and the highest 
testimonials will be furnished. Communications ad- 
dressed to the A. L. Massey, Philadelphia, will have 


immediate attention. 
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JOURNAL DE LECLAIRAGE AU GAZ is pub- 

lished on the 5th and 25th of each month, at No. 24 
Boulevard Poissoniére, Paris. American subscriptions 
can be made at the Office of the Amertoan Gas-Licut 
JournaL, New York, 













ASN 


Coke-Barrow. 


M°KINNY & KELLY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COAL-SCOOPS AND COKE-BARROWS FOR GAS-WORKS, 


Furman Street, near Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N.Y. 























HE ABOVE CUT REPRESENTS MACKENZIE’s 
PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER (Force Blast). 

It is offered to Gas Companies as a most perfect Ma- 
chine. They are made of various sizes, capable of ex- 
hausting from 5,000 to 150,000 cubic feet per hour. 

They require less power, work smoothly, are not so 
liable to get out of order, and cost much less than the 
imported ones. 

as companies intending to use an exhauster, by 
stating the quantity of gas they may wish to have pass 
through per hour, will be furnished with a statement 
of the proper size, and the price of the same, on appli- 
cation to ADDISON SMITH, Manufacturer, New Ha. 
ven, Conn., or to Messrs, ELLIMAN BROTHERS 
New York. : 
The manufacturer has the liberty to refer to the 
Albany Gas-Light Co. N. Y., where one has been in 
‘constant operation for many months. Another one, 
capable of exhausting from 50,000 to 70,000 cubic feet 
per hour, will be in operation ina few weeks,.at the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Gas- Works, 
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- SABBATON BROTHERS, 
GAS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ALBANY, NEW YORK, 


Are prepared to furnish Plans and Specifications for Gas-Works OF ANY DESIRED CAPaciTy, and will enter into 
Contracts for erecting the same in Towns, Villages, and Cities. 

The experience of many years, devoted exclusively to the erection of apparatus for generating artificial. light, 
has enabled them gradually to simplify the arrangement of Machinery, and greatly to reduce the Cost or Con- 
STRUCTION. 

These improvements are not the subject of Letters-Patent, nor is any attempt made to mystify a simple opera-’ 
tion, which, when conducted in a proper manner, renders the work of supplying a pure illuminating gas a matter 
of the easiest attainment. ‘ 

The subscribers also desire to call the attention of those interested to their lately-designed APPARATUS FOR 
LicgHTinG Horers, Pusiic Epirices, AND Private DWELLines. 

In it they have combined the simplest and most perfect Machinery for producing an illuminating gas, whether 
the material used be Coal, Rosin, or other like substances. 

The principal objects attained in manufacturing gas by our apparatus are,— 

The generation of a pure gas at the lowest possible figure ; 

The accessibility of every part of the machinery, owing to its simplicity and compactness, and the entire 
freedom from accident or danger in the manufacture of gas. 

The above wood-cut represents an elevation of a building and apparatus designed for supplying Coal-gas to 
‘small villages. 

The apparatus, such as the Condenser, B, Washer, C, and Purifiers, D, are similar to those designed for public 
buildings, factories, and hotels. 

The Works erected by the subscribers, on their plan, HAVE NEVER FAILED TO PRODUCE THE MOST SATISFACTORY 
RESULTS ; and they risk nothing in saying, that by no other method (patent or otherwise) can a pure illuminating 
gas be furnished at a less cost. 

All communications addressed to the subscribers will meet with prompt attention. Orders may also be 
addressed to Messrs. Hurrine & Fioyp, Oregon Founpry, New York, who have furnished the Machinery, after our 
plans, for a number of Hotels. 

The subscribers refer to Gas Companies in several cities and villages in the United States, for whom they have 


erected Gas-works. 
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JOHN B. MURRAY & CO’S 






















































































TABLES of the GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES of CITIES and TOWNS, Corrected SEPTEMBER 30, 1859. 
Popu- ; 
Som lation Price Clay | Rosin; Wet |Cement 
Char- Chart’d | Per |" ,,| Dividends Private | Public uperintd’t. jorIron} or jor Dryjor Lead 
No. rasan Town. State. Capital.| Sh. _ ! payable. = —_ Meters. | Lamps. ang President. Secretary. Engineer. Supe Met'ts.| Coal. | Lime. | Joints, 
$ O&l; C | WL C 
1) 1857 |ADRIAN............./ Mich. | 50,000 | 50 May & Nov. | 12,200 275 80 | 3 50 |B. Barker S. B. Barker Same Same WL 
2] 1856 |AKRON...........2--| 0. | 20,000 | 33) Do. 8,500 120 22 | 300\H. 8 Abbey Thos. H. Godwin [Same Same I c 0 
3} 1845 |ALBANY....+......../ N.Y. | 250,000 | 20) 4] Jan. &July | 65,000 | 8,200 510 | 3.00 |J. Rathbone /R. Merrifield P. A. Sabbaton Same olwhl 4 
4} 1853 |ALBION ....... eovees| N.Y, x 100 Do. 8,000 136 | — | 3 80 |Roswell Clark |Arad Thomas V. V. Bullock | I > ibe t 
5} 1851 |ALEXANDRIA4,. ......) Va. | 106,530 | — | —| City works. 9,000 790 105 | 3 50 |City Council {T. M. White T. W. Smith Same I o IDL 6 
6| 1859 |/ALLRGHANY.......... Pa. ’ 25 | 4] May & Nov. 25,000 900 200 | 8 00 |\Jas. Marshall |J. C. Porter Jas. Ray I wh 
9| 1853 |ALLENTOWN,........ Pa. 100 | 3} Do 5,000 800 80 | 3 50 |W. H. Blumer |J. M. Line N. Landenschiager I c L 
6] 1857 |ALTON.......... ...| IL 75,000 | — | — | Private works.| 4,000 250 67 | 8 50 Jame o |DL L 
Qj 1858 |ANNAPOLIS..........| Md. | 100,000 | 25 Jan. & July 4,000 120 64 | 4 00 /Alex. Randall |Nich. 1. Green |Geo. N. Taylor Same I 
10] 185S |ANN-ARBor....... . |Mich.| 23,000 | 50 | 5 | Mar. & Sept. 5,500 180 25 | 400 c lwL L 
11} 1858 |ASTORIA.....ceccseee) N.Y. | 20,000 Do. 6,000 96 17 | 4 00 |C. R. Trafford |S. A. Halsey W. H. Taylor I 
12] 1855 |ATLANTa.,..........) Geo. | 50,000 | 25 | 5] Jan. & July | 12,000 200 81 | 5 00 |S. A. Dugas o | DL 0 
13] 1855 |ATTLEBoro’..........| Mass.} 50,000 |100 | 8] June & Dec. | 6,000 151 4 00 |H. M. Kichards|Henry Rice Same Same I 
14) 1850 |AUBURN.............| N.Y. | 60,000 | 50) 5] Jan. & July | 12,000 400 120 | 7 00 
18 rer -e-| Geo. | 75,000 Do. 6 00 co |wL c 
16] 1858 |AUGusTa............ Me. | 150,000 | 50 Do. 10,000 237 4 00 |Rich. D. Rice |Jas. W. North — David ©: Lewis} 1 Oo lWwL l 
17] 1317 |BaLtimorg.......... Md. | 550,000 /100 | 5 | June & Dee. | 100,000 | 6,800 | 1,820 | 250 |C. O'Donnell |Joseph Brown  |J. M. Saunders R. A. Holmes | I Oo IDL 0. 
18} 1852 |Bancor............. Me. | 120,000 |100 | 4] Jan. & July | 12,000 760 22 | 8 50 |Geo. K. Jewitt |Sol. Parsons W. H. Perry Same I 0 
19 EE oi conser *| N.Y. | 100,000 2 Do. 150,000 j 
20| 1858 |Bara..............., Me. | 68,000 {100 Do. 10,000 230 18 | 375 R 
21| 1S5$ |BELFast............ Me. | 14,000 |100 Do. 7,000 145| — |700/H.0. Alden /|W.H.Conner  /T. H. Shaw W. H. Burrill | 1 iad 
2) 2 Do. 8,500 105 18 | 400 
50 | 383) June & Dec 2,000 207 29 | 8 80 
50 ~S Nov. 10,000 230 53 | 400 
10. 
25 | 8] June & Dec. | 4,000 114 16 | 8 80 |John§, Curtis |J. H. Wheeler |E. A. Hudson Same I Oo ;DL| L 
500] 5 3 Do. 200,000 | 10.410 ae : = 
2) 4 an. & Jul 10,000 
20 — 5,000 178 16 | 4 00 |U. D. Woodruff|Chas. E. Elmer ane U.D. Woodruff} I Oo ;DL] L 
25 Do. 2,000 
50] 2 Do, 6,000 120 24 | 400 
Do. ojpu] 4 
25 | 5] Jan. & July | 150,000 | 10,000 | 2,600 | 8 00 |Robt. Nichols |F. Howe J. K. Brick Same C&l 
50] 5 Do. 70,000 | 8,800 | 2,000 | 8 00 0. G. Steele same 
BURLINGTON..... ... . Y 25 Do. 10,000 220 4 50 
CAMBRIDGE..........| Mass./ 200,000 [100 | 4] Feb. & Aug. | 20,000 1,294 257 | 8 50 . 
i ccc nad J. | 100,000 100 | 3 | April & Oct. | 10,500 700 | 140 | 8 50 0. W. Goodwin 
CANANDAIGUA ....... N.Y. | 50,000 | 50 Jan. & July 7,000 190 21 | 400 . 
UANTON....... woos 20,000 Do. 
Cape ISLAND ........ N.J. | 80.000 |100 October 10,000 80 20 | 6 00 |P. P. Deiby 
CaRLisLe....... e se] Pa. | 80,000 | 25 Jan. & July 4,0:0 z ine 0 
CaTaSavqua.........| Pa. | 15,000 | 25} 5 | May & Nov. 1,000 108 21 | 4.00 |Joshua Hunt (Jno. Williams (Joshua Hunt Same I 
SS eee N.Y. | 10,000 | — | — | Private works| 3,000 184 20 | 400 
CHAMBERSBUHG... . Pa. | 30,000 | 25 Jan. & July 8,000 
CHARLESTON........ -| 8.0. | 723,800 | 25 | 4 Do. 4 00 |J. Schnierle |J. R. Heriot L IWwh ce 
CHARLESTOWN... ..|Mass.| 150,000 | 50} 4 Do. 25,000 | 1,150} 210 | 850/P. Hubbell (|G. B. Neal R. Coyle I 
CHARLOTTE.......... N.C. | 14,000 | 50 | 6 | Mar. & Sept. 8,500 120 80 | 6 00 
CHARLOTTEVILLB....*| Vt. | 15,000 
CHELSEA ........ Mass. | 100,000 |100 | 383] Jan. & July 8,000 430 126 | 8 50 
CBESTER .......0200 Pa. F 8,000 John Andrews c |wL 
SOR Til. 1,800,000] 25 | 5 | Jan. & July 4,265 | 1,100 | 2 50 |Hugh T.Diekey' Jas. K. Burtis — Peter T. Burtis| C & I L 
CHILLICOTHE,...... .| O. i 25) 4 Do. 12,000 290 8 50 J. W. Graham c 
CINCINNATI... .....0 O. {1,000,000/100 | 5 Do, 225,000 | 6,000 | 1,700 | 2 50 |J. H. Caldwell |W. L. Clarke Jno. Jeffrey — I 
CLARKSVILLE .......*| Tenn.| 100,000 Cc |}wL L 
CLEVELAND........--| ©. | 100,000 100 | 5 Do. 6,000 | 2,000 856 | 8 00 (J.P. Handy |T. Dwight Eels Thos. Hoadley Same C&I 
COMIN 000-00 .000008 N.Y. | 50,000 | 20} 383 April 5,000 8 60 I OC |wL] Lb 
COLUMBIA......... ++| Pa. | 87,500 | 295 | — | Jan. & July 4,000 250 22 | 8 50 \J. G. Hess Alex. Caldwell (S.A. D. Nager Same R 
Co_vmbia.. £.C. | 44,000 | 95} 4 Do. 6,000 400 55 | 6 00 |G. E. Walker RB 
858 |CoLumsvs.. Ga. 54,175 | 25] 5 Do. 8,000 246 77 | 700 
OoLvmsBvs.. ooo} O. ,000 |} 10 | — Do. 80,000 800 174 | 8 00 
ConcorD...... acon N.H.| 50,000 | 50 | 4 Do. 12,000 400 88 | 8 50 |Nath. White L | wo 0 
Covixoros &Newront| Ky. | 100,000 | 50 | 8} Do. 98,000 | 544| 143 | 400 'Jno. Jeffrey |C.T. Martin J. Jeffrey — | oOlwtl o 
854 |OUMBERLAND........) Md. | 60,000 | 50] 3 Do. 6,000} 230) 86 | 400 — — John MH | TF ) oo dl DL 
DANBURY ........2--| Ot. | 50,000] 95] 4 Do. 2,000 120 4 00 |H. Benedict |Henry Williams a HenryBenedict} 1 
J ee ae Pa. 8,000 Do. I Tez, QO 
DAVENPORT .........| Iowa.| 56,000 /100 | — Do. - 6,000 850 | 256 G.L.Davenport/J. Dermody — F. Dermody 
DAYTON 0.0. 0.e00+ 50,000 | 95 | 4 Aug. 25,000 | BIS | 105 | 4 00 H. W. Richards) C &I 
EDHAM..... seeesees| Mass.| 40,000 | 50 Jan. & Jul 6,000 112 
DETROIT. .........00 Mich. | 500,000 | 50 Do. . 80,000 | 1,000} 491 | 8 50 |Alex.H. Dey /P. E. Demill Same Same Oj;WwL) 
DORCHESTER......... Mass./ 110,000 {100 Do. 12,000 210 4 00 
ao ce ras ei oo coe] Del ane Do. 2,000 
YLESTOWN......0-*| Pa. Do. 
Dosvque...........-| Jowa,| 100,000 | 59|—| Do. 17,000} 00} 126 | 450 |. H. Booth |J. 0. Migginson |Saml. Ross Same eo ales had 
East Boston ........| Mass.| 183,000 | 95 | 4 Do. 20,000 475 270 | 3 50 
East GREENWICH ... 11,200 |100 | 15 Do. 8,000 100 7 00 
EASTON ..... 000 125,000 | 50 | 4 | June & Dec. 6,000 657 76 | 8 60 
Eastport..... $1,669 | 55 Do. 5,000 185 15 | 400 
ELizaBETH 100,000 | 20 | 83} Jan. & July | 38,500 200 40 | 8 80 
a 65.000 | $9 | S¢| June & Dec. | 10000 | 00] 80. | 8 00 I 
iinesscosscece 8, 50 une & Dec. 000 
EVANSVILLE......... 60,000 | 50 ry Jan. & July ‘ 806 90 0.G. Keats |J.J.Chandler (C. G. Keats Same Oo | WL 
Fat River 26,000 | — | — | Private works.| 12,000 400 60 | 3 50 
FAYETTEVILLE 25,000 1100 | 6 | Jan. & July | 7,000 6 00 
PISHKILL...... 10,000 | 20 Do. 1,500 50 2 1600 
FITCHBURG ..... ° 45,000 | 50 | & Do. 7,000 180 84 | 400 
855 |FLUSHING .. 41,000 | 50 | 134] Mar. & Sept. | 6,500 134 18 | 400 H.F. Coggeshall 
FRANKFORT..... 80,000 | — | — | City Works 5,500 140 79 | 450 R L 
Frepericx CIty 86,000 1100 | — | Jan. & July 5,000 250 82 | 6 70 |Chas. E. Trail Same — — I Oo lpL L 
FREDERICKSBURG 72,500 | 50 | 5 Do. 4,500 230 — | 4 00 |Alex.K.Phillips|Jos, D. Hunt —_ Thos. Griffin I L 
FREDONIA.... 10,000 100 | — Do. 2,000 48 8 | 400 |Elias Forbes (Preston Barmore Same Same - = =_ 
FULTON ...... 12,000 {100 Do. 2,500 120 7 | 700 N. B. Rice 
ee 80,000 | 50 Do. 8,000 4 60 . = 
I 120,000 Do. 7,000 
GENEVA... 75,000 4 8} Do. 6,000 250 84 | 400 (LW. Lacey {W.F. Curry Same Same I O;Wwh; L 
GLenn’s Fats 85,000 | 50 | 8 | Feb. & Aug. 4,000 161 18 | 400 
GLOUCESTER 40,000 | 50 Jan. & July 8 50 R 
Great BARRINGTON ..| Mass.| 5,000 |100 Apr. & Oct. 4,000 58 4 | 700 
|GREENSBURG........*) Pa. | 80,000 | 95 Do. 8,000 
Bscmsr0ws........ Md | 15,000 | 10 Jan. & July 125 T 50 
ALLOWELL........%| Me. | 40,000 0. 
Harem (N.Y. City).-| N.Y. | 350,000 | 50 | 8} Do. 25,000 700 | 1,800 | 3 50 |BurrWakeman|H.P.McGown (Sam. R. Brick JacobM. Long} I L | Wh 
HARRISBUEG.........| Pa. | 100,000 Do. 
Harrrorp ..........| Ct. |175,000/ 95] 4 Do. 25,000 | 1,700 210 | 8 50 
—mewenemed aebecc ee} N.Y. ose 0. ane 4 10 | 850 |. A. Landls 
OLLIDAYSBURG......| Pa, 31 8 Do. A. Lan 
HONESDALR.......... Pa. | 80,000; 95| 8 Do. 8,500| 190| 85 |400/R.F.Lord  |F.B. Penniman — J.K.Sutton | I | L | WL) Lb 
Sstcaccscces --| N.Y. | 50,000 |100 | 33] Feb. & Aug. 260 64 | 4 00 |Oliver Bronson'J. W. Fairfield Same o |wt 
HUNTINGDON......... Pa. | 18,000 | 50] 8 Do. 2,000 107 9 | 8 50 |W. Dorris, jr. |J. Simpson Africa —_ U. B. Lewis I 
HousrTsvit_e.........| Ala. | 7,825 | 25 June & Dec. 2,000 100 | 5 00 
INDIANOPOLIS.......*| Ind. | 150,000 
— Saban seme 7% ae 50 Feb. & Aug. = — - - 
MPAs cconccsccecce] Bale y 25 Jan. & Jul 200 
Jacesow ............| Mieb.| 25,000 | 50 | *] 7" | Sono | a5] 20 | 350 |P. B. Loomis |B. Pringle E. A. Coen — jO&1] O |DL| L 
JACKSONVILLE .......| Ill. | 25,000 | 50 Do. 7,000 150 25 
JAMAICA........000-| N.Y.| 20,000 | 25] 4 Do. 6,000 180 20 | 400 J. G. Lamberson 
Jamaica Piatns.....*| Mass.| 50,000 Do. 
ee ap ian Wie. 50,000 |100 Do. - 12,000 200 B.. : 4 
Ersey Oy.&Hopoxen| N.J. | 300,000 | 20] 5 Do. 80,000 | 1,900 
JOHNSTOWN. .......4. 80,000 | 95| 8 Do. 8,000}  '300| — | 8 00 |John Lowman |F. W. Hay — — 1} 0 | WL 
Kaiamazoo.. .......| Mich.| 30,000 |100 Do. 10,000 4 00 P L 
KENSINGTON........ 100,000 | 10 | 5 | Feb. & Aug. | 60,000 2,800} 400 | 2 50 /JohnTandell |Peter Rambo o |p. 
KROKUK....... ened Towa. | 100,000 |100 Jan. & July | 10,000 $60 | 120 | 8 50 |Ed. Kilbeurn /|E. K. Buell — —_— C&I 
Kineston........ - | 50,000 | 50 Do. 8,000 240 80 | 400 ° 
KSOXVILLE.......... Tenn.| 63,000 | 50] . | April & Oct. | 4,000 128 40 | 500 
LaFAYETTEs..........| Ind. | 60,000! 50} 8] Jan. & July | 8,000 250 60 | 8 25 
LAMBERTSVILLE..... *| N.Y. | 25,000 Do. Chas. Collins 1 L L L 
LANCASTER.......... - |100,000 | 25] 4 Do. 10,000 620 100 | 8 00 |C. Hager Jas. L. Reynelds |Geo. K. Reed Hugh Corcoran D 
LANCASTER.......... 0. | 25,000 | 50 Do. 5,000 140 28 | 8 50 
130} UANSINGBURG...... | N.Y.| 25,000 | — | — | Private works.| 7,900 4 00 
131) 1949 'Lawnence. ... . | Masa.| 120,000 /100 |. 5 | Feb. & Aug. ' 15,000 145 68 | 8 50 
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Town. 














856 |Seneca Fats. 


LEAVENWORTH......* 
LEBANON.......2eee0e 
LEWISBURG 


LOCKHAVEN... 
LOUISVILLE.. 
LOWELL. .... 
LYNCHBURG.... 


BEACON, 6c ccccccecces 
MADISON...........- 
PEADINON ...- cccccces 
MALDEN & MELnose... 

MANAYUNK......... * 


Manwatran(N.Y.Cy. ) 
MANSFIELD... Sencecee’ 


MARIETTA,. © oan 
MASSILON ...... 
oe ° 
MEDINA.. 
MEMPHIS... cecdocees 
MIDDLETOWN. ¢ ee cece 
MILWAUKIE ......... 
Sree 





MorriSaNia........* 
MoRRISTOWN ....... . 
Mount Ho.ty....... 
Mount VERNON .....* 
MUSOATINB .... 2.44. 
NANTUCKET ....000. 
NaSHUA ® 
PASRVILLE. 00. ccee ce 
NATCHEZ .....0.. es. 
New ALBany.. 
NEWARK...... 
WANE 5600 «ccc cces 
New Beprorb....... 
New Brirain.......* 
New BrunswWick..... 
NEWBURG .......0.0: 
NEWCASTLE. ....... 
New HAvEN......... 
New LONDON.......- 
New ORLEANS....... 
Newport. 

Newrox& WATERTOWN 
New York......... 
NIAGARA FALLS. cooe® 
NORRISTOWN......... 
NorRTHERN ew 
> eel ° 
NORWALK... ccccscece 









PAINSVILLE 2.00.0... 
fe. Te ee 
PATERSON....... cose 
PAWTUCKET. 2.0.00. 
PSEKSKILL ...... ... 
Propue’s, Caicaco ... 
As i cecdeescses 
PETERSBURG......... 
PHILADELPHIA....... 
DPE ch 36. a seeeeess 
PITTSBURG .......... 
PITTSFIELD..... 
PLYMOUTH........... 
PORTLAND.........4- 
PORTLAND. ..0.0.200* 
PORTSMOUTH... 
PORTSMOUTH......... 
PORTSMOUTH......... 
Potrstown.. 
POTTSVILLE. .... 
POUGHKEEPSIE. 


RAHWAY .....0cece0- 
RALBIGH....... evess 
RAINING, ccc cveccces 
RICHMOND........... 


Ronpout & Kineston 
MMIEBURT. 6. ccc cccess 





SE OE ee 
SACRAMENTO... 
Saint ALBANS... 
Saint Josera 
Saint Louls......... 












Saint Pavi.......... 
SALEM. 000 ccccsee 
Satem & So. Danvers 
OEE sew besoen ae de 
BALISBURY 66 ccccccce 
SANDUSKY........... 
SAN FRANCISOO.... ... 
Saratoca SPRINGS... 
SAVANNAH .....ccce0- 
SCHENECTADY...... 





SHREVEPORT........# 
Sine SING ..........* 
SoMERSWORTH.......* 
SOUTHBRIDGE......... 
Sout Boston ......*) 
SPRINGFIELD ....... 
SPRINGFIELD ...0..... 
STAMFORD. .......+0- 
Sraten ISLAND ...... 
STAUNTON. ....00-5 5 
SYRACUSE........... 
TAMAQUA, . 6.000005" 
Tarrytown & Irvri’N- 
TAUNTON. ....0.0000- 





eevee! J 








Sem lation Price Clay | Rosin| Wet |Cement 
Chart’d | Per | 4 Dividends of Gas Private |j Public 1,000| President. Secretary. Sictetien Sapetidt. leriecal oe lar Bevler kaos 
State. | Capital. | Sh. Div.| Payable. | pistrict,| Meters. | Lamps. | feet, r . Ret’ts.| Coal. Prong Joints. 
K 200,000 1 J & Jul : 
ns. ’ an. & July “ - 
Pa. 26,000 | 25 Feb. & Aug. 5,000 225 85 | 4 00 |A. Weidell 7 
. | 20,000 | 50 vom . July 4,000 100 4 00 |EliSliper 
100,000 |100 8 10,000 3800 104 4 00 
80,000 | 20] 8 Apeit & Oct. 8,000 100 18 | 3 10 |E. L, Benedict |Jno. W. Shaw Joseph Gray Same I Cc DL G 
100,000 | 50 | 4] Jan. & July 5,000 806 104 | 4 00 jAlex. Jeffrey |Thos. Lewinski |A. Jeffrey Same anak Cc | DL CG 
40,000 | 25 Do. 6,000 . 
28,000 | 25 Do. 8,000 140 24 | 400 |G. W. Mears 
 |600,000 | 50] 6 Do. 80,000 | 2,866 951 | 2 70 |R.G.Courtenay|J. 8. Cain R.G. Courtenay (Thos. Rankin I Cc iWwL o 
. | 200,000 |100 5 Do. 50,000 2: 290 220 | 3 2 
70,000 | 25 | 5 Do. ©,000 330 50 | 8 80 |J. R. McDaniel|D. E. Spencer. —_— Jas. Cleland I WL 
55,000 100 4 Do. 20,000 400 400 
N.Y. | 20,000 | 50 Do. 8,000 , 
Geo. | 75,000 | 25] 6 Do. 5,000 254 105 | 5 00 
Ind. | 160,000 | 25 | 3 Do. 10,000 803 95 | 3 50 |A. Todd Jas, Siddell — A. Todd I Cc | WL Cc 
Wis. | 100,000 | 25 Do. 5,000 220 70 6 00 
Mass.| 50,600 |100 8 | Feb. & Aug. 5,000 180 25 4 00 
Pa. | 40,000 | 25 Do. 7,000 
N.H. | 125,000 [100 | 5 | Jan. & July | 25,000 800 125 | 38 00 |E. A. Straw IT. Foster J.T, P. Hunt Same I Cc YAWL Cc 
N.Y. 4,000,000; 50 | 5 Do. 600,000 | 26,000 | 9,000 | 2 50 |Chas. Roome (Sam. H. Howard |Jos. A. Sabbaton [+See endTable| C Cc | WL L 
0. oo re oe j 
Pa, 000 | 25 0. 
0. | 30,000 | 50 Do. 6,000 125 7 | 400 
0. 20,000 | 25 Do. 5,000 320 3 00 
Pa. | 80,000 | 25 Do. 8,000 150 90 | 3 50 
N.Y. 2,000 | 20 Do. 2,000 bu 7 00 |Wm. Bent I R as L 
Tenn.| 50,000 | 50 Do. : me ; 
Ct. 50,000 | 25 8 | Mar. & Sept. 5,009 250 80 | 4 00 |B. Douglas W. Woodward |Isaac Battin Same . I Cc WL Cc 
Wis. | 400,000 | 50 | 5 | Jan. & July | 24,000 | 1,300 284 | 3 50 |E. Cramer E. Irons — W. Hayden I c |} WL Cc 
Ala. | 200,000 | 50 Do. 80,000 850 200 | 4 50 
Ala. | 100,000 |100 | 4] Feb. & Aug. 7,000 800 77 | 6 OU |Smith Cullom |John W. Durr Stephen Bates ‘an R pe 
N.Y. | 80,000 | 25 Feb. & Aug. 
N.J. | 40,000 | 50 Do. a 
N.J. | 16,650 | 50 | 8 | April & Oct. 2,000 140 7 00 |A. R. Shreve [|C. H. Hollinshead|Same Same I R _ L 
0. 50,000 | 25 Do. . 
Iowa.| 50,000 |i00 | — | Jan. & July 8,000 150 60 4 50 |Chester Weed /E. Klein —- E. Hobert I Cc | DL L 
Mass.| 50,000 |100 | 8 | Feb. & Aug. 6,000 275 65 4 00 |Geo. W. Macy |And. J. Morton ao G. Munroe, jr. I Cc | DL L 
N.H..| 45,000 | 60 Jan. & July. | 10,000 250 46 8 50 
Tenn.| 140,000 | 50 | 6 Do. 11,000 700 200 | 4 00 
Miss, | 46,000 |100 Do. 8,000 200 90 | 5 00 |G. W. Koontz 
Ind. | 200,000 | 50 | 8} Do. 16,000 250 73 | 3 50 |J.M. Hains {Walter Mann J. M. Hains Same I oOo | WL 0 
N.J. | 300,000 | 50 | 44 Do. 45,000 | 2,400} 453. | 3 50 
0. 80,000 |100 Do. 7,000 135 80 8 50 
Mass. | 180,000 |100 | 5 Do. 15,000 | 1,125 804 | 3 25 /W.C.Taber |W. T. Howland — J.T. Duff I WL L 
Ct.; | 50,000 | 50 Do. 
N.J. | 100,000 | 20 | 4 Do. 8,000 460 76 | 8 80 |David Bishop |John G. Hall Same a Same I Cc | DL L 
N.Y. | 67,000 | 20 | 8} Do. 15,000 600 55 | 4 00 
Del. | 22,800 | 10; 8 Do. 1 112 19 | 400 
Ct. | 200,000 | 25] 4 Do. 80 000 2,004 241 | 4 00 |WWBoardman|John 8. Graves |Same Thos. M. Cox I c |DL L 
Ct. | 70,000 | 50) 38 Do. 12,600 800 — | 400 /A.C. Lippitt |J.N. Harri is Alex. Merrell Same I Cc | DL L 
La. /1,500,000|100 | 6 Do. 120,000 | 5,000 | 2,000 | 4 50 
R.I. | 180,200 |100 | 4 Do. 10,000 500 110 | 3 50 |Henry Bull Jno. H. Cozzens |J. N. Stanley Same C&I Cc | DL iL 
Mass. |£300,000 |100 | 2 Do. 10,000 270 52 | 3 80 |J.N. Bacon B. F. Bacon H. K. Symmes Same I Cc }Wwh Cc 
N.Y. |1,000,000| 50 | 5 | May & Nov. | 100,000 | 13,000 | 3,150 | 250 |W. W. Fox |C. L. Everitt Se John Mowton | C c |wil] L 
N.Y. | 100,000 | 25 Do. 
Pa. | 41,700 | 25 | 8 | June & Dec. 850 50 | 8 75 
Pa. | 400,000 | 25 | 74) Mar. . Sept. 2 50 
Mass.| 35,000 | 25 4,500 140 80 400 
Ct. 80,000 | 25 4| Feb. a Aug. 6,000 205 8 4 00 |C. B, White W. C. Street ae M M.Norton I Cc WL | Rust 
0. 80,000 | 50 Jan. & July 4,000 100 28 | 4 00 |C. L. Bolt G. H. Safford F. A. Coen H. Harlin Cc Cc | WL L 
Ct. | 75,000 | 25 | 8} Do. 12 000 5v0 100 | 8 50 |John Dunham |Jno. L. Devotion |B. M. Douglas Same I Cc | DL Cc 
N.Y. | 20,000 | 50 Do. 2,500 : 
N.Y. | 175, 50 Do. 9,000 250 52 4 00 
N.Y. | 81,250 | 25] 8} Do. 15,000 83 80 
Il. 45,000 |100 | 64 Do. 6,000 225 7 | 4 00 |W.H. Cushman|Levi Mason Same Wm. Cogswell |C & I Cc | DL L 
N.Y. | 40,000 | 50 | 8} Do. 5,000 200 86 | 4 00 |W. F. Warner |A. P. Storrs — mens C&Il COC IDL L 
O. | 200,000 |100 | 5 | May & Nov. 
N.Y. | 12,000 | 50 Jan. & July. 8,000 120 14 | 3 50 |G. W.Cuyler |F. Williams 8. Jackson Same I R aie 
N.J. | 110,000 | 5] 8 Do. 13,000 60C 96 | 450 
R.I. | 100,000 | 50] 4 Do. 8,000 485 75 | 8 50 | James Dennis {Isaac Shove nae Henry Crowell; I Cc | DL Cc 
N.Y. | 31,000 | 50 | 8] June & Dec 4,000 190 87 | 400 
Ill. | 500,000 |100 Do. 
Til. | 90,000 | 50 Do. 8,000 840 140 | 3 50 ’ 
Va. | 120,000 | 25] 5] Jan. & July | 20,000 600 204 | 8 80 |J. N. Nichols (Same W. H. Baxter Same C | WLIC&L 
Pa. {3,000,000} — | — | City Works, ¥ 82,000 | 5,000 | 2 25 
O. | 50,000 | 50 Jan. & July 6,500 200 53 | 4 00 |A.G. Conover |Wm. Y. Strong |0. Clapsaddle I c | WL L 
Pa. | 800,000 | 50 | 5 Do. 60,000 | 2,624 517 | 1 50 |Thos, Bakewell|George Black (James Thomson (Same I Cc IWL Cc 
Mass.| 4,000 |100 Do. 6,000 210 4 00 ‘ le ? 
Mass.| 40,000 {100 April & Oct, 8,000 181 5 | 400 
Me. | 250,000 | 50 | 4] Jan. & July | 80,000 1,900 247 | 3 50 |Neal Dow C.8. D. Griffin |Thos. Barker Neal Dow C&I} C /DL L 
Oreg.| 50,000 | 50 
N.H.| 60,000 |100 | 8 | April & Oct. | 12,000 425 81 | 4 00 
0. 50,000 | 50 | 4] Jan. & July | 10,000 400 63 | 8 50 |JVRobinson jr.|J. W. Collins — T. H. Jones I Cc | DL Cc 
Va. | 100,000 | 50| 4 ay 4.000 140 65 | 4 00 |Chas A. Grice |Same J. P. Kennedy C. C. Grice I Cc |WL] & 
0. 00 
2 Do. 10,000 525 62 | 8 30 |S. Silliman D. E. Rice M. Boone Same I c | WL L 
4 | Mar. & Sept. | 15,000 625 64 | 400 
4| Jan. & July | 60,000 | 4,200 864 | 3 00 |Amos D. Smith|Edw. \Valcott Same B. O'Neill I C |} WLIC&L 
4 | June & Dec. | 18,000 409 217 | 350 |S. W. Rogers |Same C. C. Hopper Same I Cc | WL Cc 
Do. 7,000 200 88 | 8 50 
; 0, Jan. & July 5,000 165 4 00 |J. R. Shotwell |E. Y. Rogers P. Clark Same C&I} C | DL Cc 
N.C. | 25,000 |100 | 6 | May & Nov. 5,000 120 84 | 6 00 |D. G. Fowle W. E. Anderson |J. Waterhouse D. G. Simpson I R a Cc 
Pa. | 80,000 | 25 | 8] Jan. & July | 20,000 700 40 | 300 
Va. | 341,975 | — | — | City Werks. | 380,000 755 | 8 80 |N. B, Hill T. H. Winne I Cc | WL L 
N.Y, | 200,000 | 50 | 5 | Jan. & July | 50,000 2,100 450 | 3 00 |Lewis Brooks |Levi A. Ward |Geo. W. Parsons (Same C&I} C | WL Cc 
Me. | 50,000 {100 0. 6,000 170 150 | 4 40 
N.Y. | 85,000 {100 8} Do, 10,000 20 4 00 
N.Y. | 65,000 | 20 | 84) June & Dec. 8,000 875 86 | 4 00 
fass.| 150,000 /100 | 5 | Jan. & July | 20,000} 1,100 860 | 8 50 
Me. | 71,600 |100 | 83] April & Oct. 220 1s | 400 
Cal. |;500,000 |100 Do. 
Vt. | 50,000 | 50 Do, 
Mo. | 45,000 [100 | 5 | Jan. & July 6,000 250 20 | 500 
Mo. | 600,000 | 50 June & Dec. | 90,000} 4,000 | 1,550 | 8 50 
Min. | 200,000 | 50} 8 | Jan. & July | 10,000 159 154 | 6 00 
N.J. | 80,000 | 20] 8 0. 000 260 26 | 380 
- — 100 | 4 on ceed 22,500 1,300 160 | 8 50 |George Choate /R. Gardiner Francis Brown Same I Cc | WL Cc 
s 000 | 20 10. 
N.O. | 14,000 | 50] 6 | May & Nov. 8,500 70 50 | 6 00 
0. | 75,000 | 50 April & Oct. 9,000 800 70 | 8 00 |S. B. Caldwell |Wm. Hudson Same Same C&1I) C [DL |C&L 
Cal. |1,000,000)100 | 6 Do. J.O’Donohue |J. G. Eastland —— W. W. Beggs I Cc |WLh L 
N.Y. | 89,000 |100 Jan. & July 6,000 267 20 | 8 60 |L. H. Tupper |R. D. Bardwell /C. E. Durkee Same I Cc |; wh L 
Ga. | 200,000 | 25) 5 Do. 10,000 | 1,100 480 | 4 75 |F. T. Willis Wo. F. Holland |Jas. R. Smedberg | Wm. Howe C&I; C |WL L 
N.Y. 000 | — | — |Private Works | 11,000 400 160 | 400 
Pa. | 100,000 | 25 Jan, & July 6,000 120 8 80 |J. H. Scranton |Chas. Fuller — J. F. Hunt I Cc | DL L 
Ala. | 20,000 |100 Do. 2,000 40 18 | 5 00 
N.Y. | 80,000 | 50] 2 Do. 6,000 220 87 | 400 
La. | 40,000 | 25 Do. . 
N.Y. | 40,000 | 20 Do. W. H. Barlow 
Mass.| 30,000 | 50 Do. 
Mass.| 5,000 | 25 Do. 4,000 100 6 00 
Mass.} 200,000 | 50 Jan. & July 400 109 | 3 2% 
It. | 75,000 | 50 Do. 10,000 493 276 | 3 50 |N.H. Ridgeley |Chas. Ridgely oo Wm. Gwynne I Cc | WL IL 
Mass.| 100,000 |500 | 5 | Feb. & Aug. | 10,000 700 9) | 400 |J. D. Brewer |Theo. Stebbins (Geo. Dwight Same I Cc | Wh Cc 
Ct. 000 | 25) 5] April & Oct. 7,000 140 55 | 400 
N.Y. | 150,000 | 50} 5 | Jan. & July 000 260 4 00 
Va. | 18,000 | 50; 6 Do. 4,000 81 18 | 7 00 |J. A. Waddell |Geo. E. Price M. Bowes R. V. Horton I Cc Tar 
N.Y. | 125,000 | 25 | 5 | Mar. & Sept. 000 1,200 260 | 8 80 
Pa. | 40,000 | 25 . 
N.Y. | 70,000 | 50 Jan. & July §,000 200 100 | 400 |N. B. Holmes |S. M. Raisbeck {Levi Dimmock Same I Cc | DL Cc 
Mass. 000 150) 8 Do. 12,000 245 44 | 400 
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Waar a perfect Journat we could have if all the 
gas-light companies would second our efforts to present 
full and accurate reports! We might content ourselves 
with a list of the mere names and capital of companies 
and there stop, saving hundreds of dollars to our own 
pockets. But we wish toimpart all useful and proper 
information, and to do so from time to time as the busi- 
ness of companies varies by increase. We do not sub- 
ject them to expense, for we always inclose a stamped 
envelope to convey their replies, and yet it is astonish- 
ing and not a little discouraging to observe their inat- 
tention. In some gas-light offices the Genius of Silence 
appears to reign supreme, while from others, and we are 
happy to say the great majority, we receive most cour- 
teous, prompt, and obliging responses. We beg the 
delinquents to see the blanks that gape opposite their 
names, and help us to fill them at once. 


Our Tables on pages 52, 53, 54—still incomplete— 
include 


297 American Companies, representing..... $42,961,174 

14 British-American do. | ee 1,617,000 

10 Cuban do. Te. . asses 2,150,000 

Total, 321 Companies, with an aggregate capitalof $46,628,174 


We discontinue publishing regularly the value of 
gas-light shares, but may do so at stated intervals. 


SEWERAGE. 


We invite communications on this most important 
branch of our text. The older cities of this confederacy, 
find there is something radically wrong in their system of 
drainage, and we look for some useful hints from those 
who have made it their study with recent improve- 
ments. 











We beg to call the attention of merchants and manu- 
fucturers in Europe, as well as in this country, to the 
thoroughly organized Cottection Department of our 
house. We cellect through lanks and bankers at every 
point in the United States, including California and the 
distant territories, the British provinces, Cuba, South 
America, Central America, Australia, and the more re- 
mote portions of the globe. 


a 
& 





Coat Exptosions.—The English papers report some 
serious explosions in collieries and on shipboard, which 
require notice in the Amerioan Gas-Licut JourNAt. 
The first was the explosion of fire-damp in the Trede- 
gar Colliery, which was not marked by any extraordi- 
nary circumstances beyond the indications it gave of 
the fiery nature of the coal-field in which it occurred. 
But the explosion which took place on board the ship 
Lebanon, under the coal-drops of Monkwearmouth, con- 
firms the opinion usually entertained as to the dangerous 
nature of coal cargoes, and therefore of the necessity 
of insuring them. It is to be suspected that the loss 
of many of the ships sailing either from the English 
northern or from the South Wales ports may be ac- 
counted for by the occurrence of similar explosions ; 
and that many a vessel has gone down at sea, without 
leaving any trace of its sad tale, in consequence of the 
accidental communication of fire to the gases given out 
by a coal cargo whilst the hatches were battened down 
during a storm. Sailors should be taught the natural 
laws affecting the goods entrusted to their care, and 
gas-makers would certainly do wisely to study the 
laws which regulate the evolution of the vapors from 
the raw article of their business. The-policy of storin 
large quantities of coal must be materially influenc 
by the possibility of this evolution of vapor upon the 
illuminating quality of the gas. We have a mass of 
interesting facts to present relating to the coal-fields of 
the world and their local idiosyncrasies, which we will 
present when the pressure of our fundamental tables 
of gas and water companies are perfected. 


Popula- 
: 
} Sem tion of Price Clay | Rosin} Wet |Cement 
Per Dividends Private | Public 
> Town. State. /Capital. An’! Gas 1,000 | President. Secretary. Engineer. Superintd’t. jorIron| or jor Dryjor Lead 
Sh. Div. payable. District. Meters. | Lamps. feet. ry: el - Ret’ts. | Coal. | Lime. | Joints. 
: $ 
; Tarre HavTe 49,000 Jan. & July 
MTT sccccoccccces 25,000 Do. ‘ 
TOLEDO ......00ee00 100,000 | 50 | 8 Do. 8,000 450 89 | 3 50 |Geo. Spencer |John W. May — _ &I} C | WL c 
(TRENTON. 100,000 | 20 | 4 Do. 15,000 700 100 | 8 60 |\Imlah Moore |JohnS. Chambers — Saml. Mentz I Cc |DL oO 
; a - | 200,000 |100 | 4 | June & Dec. | 85,000 | 1,5754 3812 | 3 60 S. 8S. Danchy Same Same I Cc |} DL L 
: ET. 80,000 |100 | 4] April & Oct. | 22,000 12 112 | 8 60 |S. Southwick /A. Fish Same Same I c | DL L 
VICKSBURG 66,000 | 50 Mar. & Sept. | 4,000 220 115 | 450 
: io shes cotwe 50,000 | 50 | — Do. 8,000 115 23 | 3 50 |T.G. Turner |W. P. Freeborn — S. 8. Damon I Cc DL 
i WAKESBURN........ 60,000 Do. 6,000 230 80 | 400 
WASHINGTON . 500,000 | 20 | 5] Jan. & July | 50,000 | 2,600 600 | 8 50 |G. W. Riggs.jr.|Jos. F. Brown (Sam. R. Brick Owen O'Hare &1Ij © | DL LY 
WASHINGTON . 80,000 -- Do. 4,000 
WATERBURY... 100,000 | 25 Do. 6,000 225 86 | 4 00 |C. B. Merriman|H. BR. Field Same Same I Oo | DL 
WATERFORD... 12,000 |100 Do. 4,000 80 W. T. Seymour 
WATERTOWN .......- 20,000 | 25 Do. 10,000 260 86 | 700 
WATERTOWN........ 25,000 Do. 5,000 
WAUTOMA.......000- 80,000 |100 Do. 8,000 
WAVERLY........-- 20,000 Do. 4,000 
WESTCHESTER 100,000 | 25 | 23) Feb. & Aug. 8,500 543 8 50 |John Marshall |Geo. W. Pearce [R. M. Frame Same I Cc WL Cc 
West Tror.........- -Y. | 100,000 | 50 | 3)| Jan. & July 8,000 425 4 00 
WHEELING. .......... ya. | 75,000 | 25] 6 Do. 18,000 700 129 | 270 |J.Hombrook |G. T. Single See J.C. Wiley I 0 WL/|C&L 
WILLIAMSBURG ...... N.Y. | 837,500 | 50 Do. 60,000 1,700 681 | 3 50 
WILLIAMSPORT. .. Pa. | 70,000 | 25 4 Do. 5,000 257 8 80 |John K. Hays |T. Coryell J. Dittmore T. Coryell I Cc |WL| O 
WILKESBARRE -| Pa. | 50,000 | 50 Do. 4,000 450 3 80 
Wi_mincrTon.. -| N.C. | 60,000 | 50] 5 Do. 8,000 286 62 | 5 00 
WILMINGTON..... Del. | 200,000 | 50 | 5] Feb. & Aug. | 20,000 | 1,800} 150 | 8 50 |StephenBonsall|Jno. A. Duncan —— T. J. Mahaffy I c | WL; oO 
WUINCHESTER........-. Va 86,000 | 50 | 23 Mar. 5,000 195 40 | 400 
WOODSTOCK ...-..++- Vt. 7,950 | 50 | 4) Jan. & July 4,000 79 1 |600 
WOONSOCKET .......- R.L 82,600 100 | 5 Do. 4,000 200 8 50 
WoosTon.. .... «-- + 0 80,000 Do. 6,000 
WORCESTER ......... Mass. | 120,000 |100 | 5 Do. 15,000 980 128 | 3 50 |Geo.T. Rice [Wm. Cross Jas. B. Blake Same C&I wl 
RGMEEEB.ccoccccccce N.Y. 70,000 | 50 Do. 6,000 290 8 80 
NOME... 00 crecseccses Pa. | 40,000 | 50 | 8 | June & Dec. | 10,000 820 87 | 7 00 |Alex.Smallj |W. S. Roland — J.T. Kuehn I DL| © 
YPSILANTI eee Mich.| 20,000 | 50 Feb. & Aug. 6,000 140 20 | 400 
ZANESVILLE. .....++- O. | 55,000 125 ' 4 Do. 10,000 820 77 | 850 |Adam Peters ‘Thos. Halpin one A.J. Printz ([|C&I' O 'DL 
+ Superintendents of Manhattan Gas-light Company’s Stations:—Walter Roome, William Coombe, Charles Smith, Thomas Marsh. 
GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Manager. 
ps BROCKVILLE ........ * C.W. |¥ 50,000 5,000 — — 
2 COBOURG .......020- * C.W. | 40,000 4,500 —_ 
3 N.S. | 380,000 6,000 —_ 
4 C.W. | 200,000 | 50); 8 May 80,000 | 1,274 161 | 8300 —_ 
5 C.W. | 20,000 |100 | 5 | Mar. & Aug. | 12,000 400 106 | 350 John Kerr —_— 
6 .| C.E. | 100,000 | 20) 5 May 5,000 850 112 | 500 |Wm. Barker (Edw. Glackmeyer — I Oo ;WL; L 
7 .| C.W. | 800,000 | 40 | 4 | Mar. & Sept. | 80,000 | 2,080} 500 | 3 25 |Thos. Molson |Geo. Robson — John McElroy |C&I) C | DL| L 
8 .| C.W. | 40,000 | 20 Do. 5,000 800 50 | 450 /H. J. Friel Geo. Henbach — James Perry I c j;wL; L 
9 .| C.E. | 200,000 [200 | 4 | Mar. & Aug. | 60,000 | 1,217 865 | 8 00 |Wm. Walker |W. A. Cary — P. Peebles I Co | DL L 
10 e+e] C.W. | 7,000 4,500 —_— 
11 | 1848 |Samr Caruerixe...*| N.B. | 20,000 7,000 aes 
12 Saint Joun. ........-| C.W. | 160,000 | 80 | 4) June & Dec. | 20,000 | 1,400 225 | 8 50 H. Britany —_— 
13 Sant JouN........- *| N.F. | 50,000 80,000 — 
14 | 1848 |Tonontoj............ C.W. | 400,000 {100 | 4/] Feb. & Aug. | 50,000 1,919 874 |3 831R. Yates H. Thompson = _ C&I' © DL L 
CUBA GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES. 
1 | 1844 )Companra Esrawoia... Hav. }1,250,000/500 ) 7}, Jan. & July 750,000 5,587 , 1,715 | 5 60 J. F. Harrison 
2 | 1857 |Compamia Cusana.... Hav. | 500,000 |500 | 10 Do. . 5 00 
3 CARDENAS. seneccoccces®| SONED 180,900 90 5 00 
“ CIENFUGOS.......++ oe aaene | 50,000 25,000 5 00 John Goodwin 
5 IGUANABACOA........000 e+. | 50,000 40,000 2 00 
6 RORREDAE, .cacccacsnceosce *| 50,000 
x BRBGLA.cccccccccccce--co0e*| 50,000 
8 \Saint Jaco DE CUBA........ *) 50,000 
S TRINIDAD DE CURA.........*} 50,000 
10 WaE.8 CLARA, .ccccccccccss *) 50,000 
* Estimated. 
OUR GAS-LIGHT TABLES. COLLECTIONS. EUROPEAN IMPROVEMENTS IN 


GAS-LIGHTING. 

One of our scientific staff sailed for Europe a few 
days since, to return in November, who will, occasionally 
during his absence, inform us of the modern improve- 
ments in gas-lighting. He will also procure a list of 
the various gas-light companies on the Continent of 
Europe, together with statistics of their capital, the par 
value of shares, prices of gas, and other data, which 
will be published in extenso in the American Gas-Licat 
Journal in due time. From the same source we may 
obtain a list of the foreign periodicals on gas-lighting— 
of which we now know but three, the London; Munich, 
and Paris journals—together with all desirable works of 
that department of chemistry. 

It is our determination to place the American Gas- 
Lica Journat in the front rank of such publications, 
Its aim will be, while promoting local interests and dis- 
seminating local information, to be acceptable to Euro- 
pean readers by the general character of its leading 
columns; although our local news is not altogether un- 
interesting to our foreign friends—especially to those 
in Great Britain engaged in mining and manufacturing, 
from the fact that the increasing demand for gas appa- 
ratus, coal, &c., from the new works springing up every- 


where among us, is sure to create a corresponding de- 
mand there for those products—still there is a species 


of current news that the general reader looks for, apart. 


from those topics, and such we hope to convey. 


TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 


Non-susscersers who have received a specimen num- 
ber of the American Gas-Licut JournaL, and who wish 
to receive it regularly, will please remit the sub- 
scrption price, three dollars, for which they will receive 
it for one year, postage pre-paid. Specimen numbers 








will be sent to new applicants, 
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Fork tHe American Gas-Licnt Journat. 


ON THE CAUSES OF THE VARIABLE ILLU- 
MINATING POWER OFsCOAL GAS. 


By Prof. Wm. EB. A. Aikin, University of Maryland. 

Ir is, I believe, an undeniable truth, that the consumers 
of gas, on both sides of the Atlantic, are liable to cer- 
tain inexplicable variations in the amount of their gas- 
bills for corresponding quarters during different years. 
And it is maintained by the public, that the difference 
in the amount consumed, due to the operation of the 
ordinary and legitimate causes, as the greater or less 
number of lights in use, or the greater or less number 
of hours they are burning, will not account for the 
wide differences indicated by the record of the gas- 
meter. It is so clearly the true interest of the gas-com- 
panies to have the public satisfied that the discrepancy 
to which I refer, is an accidental result, and not the re- 
sult of design, that I feel fully assured of their hearty 
co-operation, if needed, in any investigation as to the 
accidental causes of the difficulty, and the remedy, if any 
can be found. I coincide must cordially with a late 
writer, who justly remarks, that it cannot be supposed 
for a moment that the highly respectable directors of 
these companies would be knowingly guilty of dlefraud- 
ing their customers by supplying an impure or adul- 
terated gas, or by using false measures. No expression 
of condemnation would be sufficiently strong against 
men who could so disgracefully conduct their business 
as to connive at the manufacture of a confessedly infe- 
rior article, thus necessitating the consumption of a 
larger bulk, or who would wink at the practice of over- 
filling their meters, with a knowledge that the effect 
would be to make the quantity registered, greater than 
the amount supplied. To show the disgraceful charac- 
ter of such frauds, is at the same time to show that 
their committal by men of high reputation and standing 
in society, is most improbable. My attention was di- 
rected to the possible deterioration of coal gas in illu- 
minating power, by injudicious exposure to water, in 
consequence of an accidental observation many years 
since. A jar of coal gas that had been set aside on the 
shelf of the pneumatic trough in the laboratory, for ex- 
perimental purposes, on one day, was not required until 
the following. Then, on examining its condition 
previous to use, its illuminating power was found so 
fully impaired, that it was at once thrown away as use- 
less, and a fresh supply obtained. The apparent ex- 
planation, that possibly some thoughtless visitor had 
carelessly raised the jar and replaced it, allowing at- 
mospheric air to become mingled with the gas, seemed 
very probable at the time, and the fact was neglected. 
But it was recalled to mind some eighteen months since, 
when the variable character of coal gas became a sub- 
ject of public discussion, And upon repeating the ex- 
periment in the manner detailed in a paper originally 
read before the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and reprinted in the August number of 
the American Gas-Licut Journat, I obtained certain re- 
sults that satisfied me there needed no accidental ad- 
mission of air to explain the feeble light in my first 
observation, but that the change was due toa great 
loss of the light-giving constituents of the gas which 
bad been abstracted by the water. Here was, then, 
most obviously, one cause to explain the difficulty. 
That it is a good cause, cannot well be denied; that it 
is sufficient in itself, I have never maintained, and do 
not believe. My result simply sufficed to show a noto- 
rious depreciation in the illuminating power of coal-gas 
by a brief contact with water. And while it is self- 
evident that a limited quantity of water cannot dete- 
riorate an unlimited quantity of gas, it is equally true 
that the injurious action of a limited quantity of water 
cannot be arrested unless all contact with the external 
air is cut off; and as this is practically impossible, the 
injurious action must go on indefinitely. The contact 
in the gasometer between the water and the gas, must 
contribute to its aggregate injury, to an extent depend- 
ent on the conditions of the contact and the length of 


‘time it is maintained. The precise amount of injury 


from this cause at this point, may not be easily deter- 
mined with exactness, but that it helps to make up the 
aggregate, and that this aggregate is at times a very 
inconvenient quantity, seems undeniable. In considering 
this injurious action of water, it must be borne in mind 
that it is not merely in the gasometer that it is exerted— 
that may be the least important point—for the same ac- 
tion is inevitable wherever and whenever coal-gas is 





allowed contact with water. In those arrangements 
where the gas is washed, by passing it through water 
to remove certain impurities present, there is a neces- 
sary loss of some of the illuminating material. And as 
the amount of washing required depends upon the 
amount of impurities present, and as these are liable 
to vary, it might easily happen that a serious and un- 
necessary loss of illuminating power would follow any 
unnecessary contact with water where the washing 
happened to be tov long continued. If the manufac- 
turer depends upon the scrubber for the removal of 
these impurities, the danger of injury to the gas be 

comes alarmingly increased. The very nature of this 
arrangement favors the closest and most intimate con- 
tact between every particle of the gas and water con- 
tinually renewed, With the volume of gas mechani- 
cally divided and subdivided almost infinitesmally, in 
contact with water, spread out in innumerable and 
inconceivably thin films, every thing would favor the 
most rapid action, and a slight inattention on the part 
of a workman might result in very great loss to the 
consumer. In connection with this, it is worthy of note, 
that while the sense of smell, or at most a slip of test 
paper, will suffice to indicate the offensive impurities 
of coal-gas, much more time and trouble is required to 
determine its light value by the photometer. If the 
gas supplied at any time is not as nearly as possible 
inodorons, a general outcry is immediately raised and 
continued until the nuisance is abated. But the com- 
plaint of deficient light comes only quarterly when the 
bills prove an unusual consumption without any apparent 
cause. An insufficient purification of the gas is at once 
betrayed; an unnecessary purification escapes all _no- 
tice except by those who consult the photometer. This 
injurious action of water would seem to be one of the 
principal causes of the defective illuminating power of 
coal-gas, but it is obviously not the only cause. Coal- 
gas cannot be kept, even in close vessels, for any great 
length of time, without serious injury. The most fami- 
liar evidence of this would seem to be offered in the 
very feetle light we get at first when we attempt to 
kindle a gas-jet that has been long in disuse, and where 
the first gas that passes out is that which has been long 
confined in the gas-pipe. Sometimes the first that es- 
capes, is almost incombustible, can hardly be kindled, 
and when it does burn, gives a pale blue flame, so like 
that of a mixture of gas and air that the common ex- 
planation of the appearance supposes air to have got 
in the pipe. But such admission of air seems difficult 
to admit in view of the fact that the gas-pipe is con- 
stantly full of gas under more or less pressure, and the 
effect would rather seem due to the injury that always 
follows (as observed in other instances) where coal gas 
has been kept too long. It is true that where all the 
fittings are not absolutely perfect, the action of endos- 
mose might introduce air, but this would necessarily be 
simultaneous with a corresponding exosmose of the gas 
itself, and in all cases where the odor does not betray 
the escaping gas, the entrance of air from this cause 
seems unlikely. 

If we had asked the question a few years ago whether 
it is possible to have air mingled with coal-gas, as sup- 
plied to the public, the answer might haye been un- 
hesitatingly, No. With the apparatus formerly employ- 
ed in the manufacture, the accidental admission of air 
was hardly possible, since the gas being generated un- 
der pressure, and ever afterwards kept under pressure, 
any accidental leak, while it allowed the gas to pass 
out, would not be likely to permit much air to pass in. 
But the refinement of modern science has suggested the 
addition of an exhausting arrangement, so connected 
with the retorts in the gas-works, that the pressure un- 
der which the gas is generated, may be reduced to the 
minimum, in order to diminish correspondingly ‘the 
danger of loss from leakage, Heretofore the only limit 
to the amount of exhaustion that could thus be safely 
employed, has had reference to the danger of introduc- 
ing so much air that an explosive mixture might result. 
An approved writer says: ‘It would be dangerous to 
‘* remove all pressure from the 1etorts, as in case of any 
“accident, atmospheric air might be introduced in such 
“quantity as to form an explosive compound, from 
“ which very serious mischief might result.” But who 
does not see that this exhaustion apparatus, while it 
most effectually prevents loss by leakage at. certain 
points, may be the accidental means of introducing air 
enough to diminish the illuminating power of the gas, 
and yet not enough to incur the slightest risk of explo- 
sion. In this, as in every other step in the process of 
making gas, the security is for the manufacturer, the 
uncertainty is for the public. The engineer of one of 
the London gas-works, seems to understand the pecu- 
liar value of the exhauster. He states that in the use 
of clay retorts that are always liable to crack from the 
commencement, he employs an exhausting machine, so 
that no pressure at all takes place. A crack in a clay 
retort, would not step the works ; even if a piece of re- 
tort falls out, it can be mended, The failure of the 
exhauster would be more liable than any thing he 
knows of, to stop the works. The engineer of another 
company states, as his practice, that when the cracks 
in his clay retorts enlarge to a certain size, he is obliged 
to fill them up with clay, or, if that cannot be done, he 
bricks up the whole retort beyond the cracks ; he never 
allows more than fifteen to twenty minutes for the pur- 
pose of repairing these cracks before charging the re- 
torts Add to all this the admitted fact that the use ot 
clay retorts is daily becoming more and more general 








and it will be obvious that if at the present day we ask 
whether it is possible for air to become mingled with 
coal-gas before it is distributed, the answer must be, 
Yes, very possible. And it is equally obvious that the 
admission or exclusion of air would depend entirely 
upon the carelessness or the watchfulness of a workman. 
Again, the possibility of such accigental admission of 
air, and its effect on the illuminating power of the gas, 
is clearly shadowed forth in the remarks of the editor 
of the English Journal of Gas-Lighting in his attempt to 
account for the strange results obtained by Mr. T. A. 
Hedley, in that gentleman’s examination of the gas sup- 
plied to the town of Luton, in October last. The 
illuminating power of the gas at the works, was four- 
teen candles; but in the town of Luton, only a few 
hundred yards distant, for two successive days it gave 
the light of only eight candles A few weeks afterwards: 
the gas from the same works, examined in the same 
town, gave the light of fifteen candles. Admutting all 
Mr. Hedley’s facts, we may yet discard all his ungener- 
ous suspicions, and explain his results as suggested in the 
editorial to which I refer, by supposing the accidental 
admixture of air with the gas at one time, and its free- 
dom from such admixture at another, or, what seems to 
me less likely, the unsuspected presence of carbonic 
acid at one time, might have impaired the light. The 
editor censures Mr. Hedley for not having instituted 
“inquiries whether any exhausting apparatus was in 
“use by which atmospheric air could have been drawn 
“in, or whether carbonic acid gas might not bave been 
“pressed in excess,” before coming to any conclusion, 
expressed or implied, in the premises; and very pro- 
perly adds, that “gas engineers and managers of gas- 
“works have characters to lose, and the humblest of 
“them ought not to be branded with dishonesty, ex- 
“cept upon the clearest evidence.” These must be the 
sentiments of every honest mind, and if, in the past, 
any careless expression may have escaped me, that 
could possibly bear any improper interpretation, I can 
only express my regret, and emphatically disclaim, for 
the past as for the present, all intention of imputing 
anything of fraud or dishonesty to the parties engaged 
in the management of our various-gas works. But if 
it can be shown that the manufacture of coal-gas, of 
proper quality, is necessarily embarrassed with so 
many, and such difficulties, that the utmost watchful- 
ness is required on the part of every one concerned, 
from the president of the company to the stoker in the 
retort-house, and the laborer at the Larrow; if it can 
be shown that these difficulties are of such a nature 
that the whole risk of loss rests on the consumer, while 
the manufacturer is comparatively safe ;—it certainly 
cannot be deemed unreasonable on the part of the con- 
sumers if they should ask for some guarantee that their 
interests will be proteeted. These interests are too 
weighty to be left to the mercy of a chance where any 
thing more reliable can be had. If the manufacture could 
be conducted by a corps of scientific and experienced la- 
borers, constantly aware of every thing going on, al- 
ways on the alert to anticipate and guard against all 
possible occasions of loss, both to the public and to the 
manufacturers, consumers might well rest satisfied. 
But the more widely we depart from such an Utopian, 
such an impossible condition of things, the more neces- 
sary it becomes to provide some safeguard for thg pub- 
lic. Whether any, and what safeguard can be found 
in this case, may be considered at another time. 
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For tHe American Gas-Lignt JourNaL, 


NEW EXPLOSIVE COMPOUNDS. 


Messrs. Eprrors,—In your last number is a very in- 
teresting article under the signature of “C. S.,” on 
Professor Boettger’s discovery of some new explosive 
compounds formed by the action of illuminating gas on 
saline solutions. One of these compounds (formed by 
passing the gas through a solution of dichloride of cop- 
per in ammonia) is probably identical with, or nearly 
allied to, a remarkable body which I examined many 
years ago. I think it was in the year 1839 that a 
workman employed by the Manhattan Gas-Light Com- 
pany, after removing from a dwelling some gas-fixtures 
which had been several years in use, put one of the 
copper tubes to his mouth for the purpose of testing 
its permeability, by forcing his breath through it. In- 
stantly a loud explosion took place, which so lacerated 
his mouth and fauces that his life was destroyed in a 
few hours. A similar accident occurred in another 
place shortly after this, but without any serious conse- 
quences. Mr Marsh, who at that time had charge of 
the gas-fitting department of the Manhattan Company, 
sent to my laboratory five or six pieces of the tubing, 
(each six to ten feet long), with a request that I would 
examine them, and, if possible, ascertain the cause of 
the explosion. When [ received the tubes, the open 
extremities were carefully tied up in papers, to prevent 
any substance from getting into the interior. Fastening 
in a strong bench-vice one of the sherter pieces, I 
seratched the inside geutly with a bent wire, when a 
severe explosion occurred, and a large volume of black 
smote and dust were projected from the tube. On look- 
ing into another piece, it was found to be lined with a 
thin, blackish crust, which I supposed to be the explo- 
sive copspound. No doubt the fatal accident was caused 
by the friction of some loose particles which were forced 
along the tube by the breath. 

In order to obtain some of the material for examina- 
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tion, a number of deep circular cuts, about eighteen 
inches apart, were made on one of the tubes with a 
file. By a moderate strain, fracture was effected at 
these cuts, and thus a number of short pieces were ob- 
tained. By holding one of these, a little inclined, over 
a sheet of paper, and tapping it gently, the explosive 
crust was a ae little by little in the form of scales, 
and at length about a teaspoonful of it was collected. 
In a strong light the color of the scales was dark brown, 
and when carefully crushed was reddish brown. The 
exterior surface glimmered, indicating a crystalline 
structure. When a minute portion of the compound 
was struck with a hammer it detonated, throwing out 
— touched with a hot iron, it flashed like gunpow- 

er. The temperature necessary to produce explosion 
was about 400° F. Some of it fired from a small gun 
drove a ball through a stout piece of wood. When 
cautiously mixed with chlorate of potash, it exploded 
powerfully by heat or friction. 

Some of the compound was covered with water, and 
boiled for several hours without dissolving any portion 
of it, or diminishing its explosive quality. 

A few grains of it were put in a platina crucible, and 
the cover fastened down with wire. On applying the 
heat of a spirit lamp an explosion took place, and a 
little black smoke was forced out. On opening the 
crucible a voluminous black powder was found, greatly 
exceeding in bulk the original material. The black 
substance consisted of finely divided carbon intimately 
mixed with metalliceopper. Diluted nitric acid readily 
attacked the copper, with the extrication of red fumes, 
leaving the carbon apparently pure. 

I had proceeded thos far in my investigation, and 
come to the conclusion that the new body was an un- 
stable compound of some hydrocarbon and metallic 
copper, and given the results to my class at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, as well as shown it to 
friends who visited my laboratory, when I was informed 
that Dr. Chilton had also received some of the tubes 
from the gas company, and was engaged in analyzing 
the new explosive compound. As it was believed that 
Dr. C. was a little earlier than myself in commencing 
his researches, I yielded the field tohim. After some 
interrupticn in prosecuting his analysis, he arrived at 
the conclusion that the explosive body might be a cro- 
conate of copper, and his interest in the subject was so 
much diminished that he pursued it no further. The 
discovery made by Professor Beettger renewed my de- 
sire to investigate the nature of the substance formed in 
copper gas-tubes. There can be no doubt that his copper 
compound is of the same nature as mine, although it 
differs in some respeets. The former is of a different 
color, and is more explosive than mine. This may be 
owing to the mode of its formation, as well as its 
greater purity. It was believed by the engineer of the 
gas-works, that for some time before the accident oc- 
curred the gas had not been thoroughly deprived of 
ammonia and other impurities. This remarkable sub- 
stance is not likely to be formed again in our gas-tubes, 
as these, for many years past, have been made of iron 
alone, the gas having no sensible action on that metal. 
The opinion that I advanced long ago as to the nature 
of this body is the same as that entertained by Bettger 
respecting the composition of his new explosive com- 
pounds. He says that we cannot yet determine which 
of the hydrocarbons is united with the metal, but that 
it is of very remarkable composition, acting like a com- 
pound radical, similar to cyanogen. 

Joun Torrey. 
——<-2->__— 


For tHe American Gas-Licut Journat. 


Cinornnatti, O., 20th September, 1859. 


I TAKE es in endorsing the statements of the 
correspondent Cason, in the last number of your Jour- 
NAL, who claims for S. V. Merrick, of Philadelphia, the 
credit of first introducing in the United States, a cor- 
rect plan and system for gas-works. His report to the 
Trustees of the Philadelphia Gas-Works, written in 
1834, contains r dations, showing great judg- 
ment and discrimination in their selection out of all 
the varieties and plans adopted in the cities of Europe. 
These recommendations and plans are the same, as 
ee none of the successful gas-works in the West 
have been built upon, the only important changes being 
clay retorts and exhausters, both of which may be said 
to be yet on trial. 

As one of the oldest, if not the oldest, gas-worke’ 
superintendent in the West,—having been sent out in 
1839, by Mr. Merrick, to take charge of the construc- 
tion of the Louisville (Ky.) Gas-Works,—I take the 
liberty of thus addressing you, by virtue of the gene- 
ral invitation to forward communications, as published 
by you ; and in full knowledge of your editorial pri- 
vilege, namely, to throw into the fire all such commu- 
nications as you consider too long or too stupid for 
reading ! 

While thus acknowledging the successful results in 
Philadelphia and the West, we must not forget to say 
something of the enterprises of the great pioneer of gas- 
lighting in the South—James H. Caldwell—probably 
the most extensive owner of gas stocks on the conti- 
nent of America. He obtained from the Legislature 
of Louisiana, in 1832, a “ Charter-seule,” or charter in 
his individual name, for the gas-lighting of New Orleans, 
which city first was lighted with gas in 1834, under his 
auspices, with Mr. Barlow, of London, as engineer. 
He next, in 1836, under a charter similar to that for 





New Orleans, built gas-works in Mobile, of which es- 
tablishment he is still the sole owner. Afterwards 
in 1842, he was the main stay in the construction of 
gas-works for Cincinnati, of which establishment he 
is now President and principal owner. Besides these, 
he has aided, by his money, the construction of gas- 
works in several other cities. 

The two subjects upon which the gas and water en- 
gineers in the West are at present most exercised, are 
clay-retorts, and meters for the measurement of water. 
Through the means of the American Gas-Licut Jour- 
NAL, individual experience may be given, so as to sup- 
ply valuable comparisons as to results; and to lead 
the way, I furnish you with my experience in many 
of the gas-works ander my superintendence. The iron 
retort used is the common D retort, twenty inches 
wide, seven feet nine inches long, and weighing two 
thousand pounds; the average amount of purified 
gas produced by this retort, is 1,500,000 cubic feet 
—the average duration, 15 months. The retorts are 
grouped both as 3, and as 5, to the oven; with open 
setting upon firetiles and firestones, at a cost of $20, 
for resetting each retort. The retorts are not spared 
—for the heats are kept up so as to produce an aver- 
age of 4% cubic feet of purified gas to each pound of 
Pittsburgh bituminous coal. These results are not de- 
rived from an experimental retort, but from the usual 
working of several gas works during the last four 
years’ average. 

Can better results be obtained from clay retorts, ac- 
cording to the experience in the United States? If so, 
let us have the figures as statistics. 

As to meters for water, they can scarcely be said 
to be used in the West; only a few, and those im- 
ported, having been set up as experiments by water 
works companies, 

The great advantage which resulted to gas producers 
and consumers by the introduction of the gas-meter, 
would undoubtedly be felt, if a perfect meter for 
water were produced, for the principle involved is 
pe the same in supplying either gas or water 

y meter measurement, or by rating in proportion to 
the number of burners, or size of the house using them. 
If supplied by meter, the careful consumer economizes 
by preventing a needless waste, and pays only for 
what is used. If supplied by rating, the main induce- 
ment to carefulness is removed, because the careful 
consumer pays just the same as the careless one; and 
not only is a considerable amount uselessly wasted, but 
the careful consumer is absolutely taxed to pay for 
the carelessness of his neighbor, as the rating must 
be fixed to cover the average consumption, Justice re- 
quires that each consumer should be charged for the 
amount used. The seller is likewise benefitted by 
the meter; because the buyer becomes more careful 
in preventing waste, through leaking pipes, cocks, or 
va ity if such waste has to be paid for by the buyer, 
as it would be where a meter is used. Can a meter 
for water be relied upon which indicates the amount of 
water used by means of a wheel suspended in the pipe, 
showing the velocity of the current when the water 
is drawn? Or, is the only reliable meter for water the 
alternate charging and emptying of a chamber as you 
measure wheat in a bushel measure ? 

Are meters for water manufactured in the United 
States, on either or both of :hese principles? Or, why 
is there no demand for them while gas is sold almost 
every where by meter-measurement?! 

Your obedient servant, 
Joun JEFFREY. 

P.8.—To show you that I address you from no mere 
idle curiosity, I send you by to-day’s mail, some printed 
documents, which prove that I am deeply interested 
in the affairs to which the American Gas-lacut JouRNAL 
is specially devoted. 


[In reference tothe inquiry about meters for measur- 
ing water, we know of none reliable, excepting those 
imported from England. If there are any in America, 
let us see them. There is to be an enormous demand 
for them, and that very eoon.—Epb.] 

—_—__<-2->____ 


A NATIONAL GAS-LIGHT ASSOCIATION. 


Trae Gas-Licut Association of the State of New 
York, foreshadowed in the last number of the Ameri- 
can Gas-Licnt Journat, is a scheme the proposed scope 
of which, confers great credit upon its originators, and 
whose execution must inure to the vast advantage of 
the corporations most immediately involved. To the 
smaller of the gas companies so associated, its benefits 
will be real and tangible, as placing at their disposal, 
and offering for their adoption, those niceties of construc- 
tion and of practice which have resulted from the ex- 
perience of their bulkier and more mature confréres. 
And even tw these last, the “Tritons among the min- 
nows” of our gus-light system, the plan must recom- 
mend itself; we ure none of us too old to learn, and a 
suggestion dropped at hap-hazard by a novice, has 
often, ere now, served as clue to a problem which had 
previously baffled the study of experts, 

The larger companies, too, will have diverted from their 
attention the converging streams of inquiry which have 
latterly made such inroads upon the time of their offi- 
cers, but will be then addressed to the association di- 
rect. So far as the State of New York is concerned, 





the organization, as projected, is perfect; but why 





should such an institution have its limits, or, if any, 
such narrow limits? Have not the Southern and West- 
ern companies the more need of information, from the 
fact of their distance from the two great foci of our 
system } Their engineers, who, as a class, are men of 
high intelligence, and respectable education, are far 
more widely removed from the centres of reliable infor- 
mation than gas-managers in our own State, and surely 
need and deserve equal facilities with them. Why, 
then, cannot a Nationar Gas-Ligut Association become 
more than a subject of editorial comment,—an actual 
fact—a realized conception. It can strike none as 
Utopian, since a tax of nominal amount, and the hearty 
concurrence of its beneficiaries, are the only conditions 
necessary to its success. Let it once be initiated, either 
through a Convention of Gas-Engineers, or by means 
of an organization by States, and company after com- 
pany will wheel inte the ranks of its supporters. Be- 
fore the centralized strength, and authenticity of infor- 
mation, which will be the necessary results of a National 
Gas-Light Association, a thousand fallacies of practice 
will give way :— y means of the fraternization of gas- 
engineers so caused, a thousand asperities will be soft- 
ened, and countless prejudices removed. Its purpose 
being of enlarged benefit, its realization will confer dig- 
nity upon gas-lighting, and give prominence to its ex- 
ponents. 

The enormous mass and reliable character of its sta- 
tistics, will, under each Annual Report of the Associa- 
tion, be a very vade mecum to the gas-engineer. It will 
warn against the rocks upon which this company has 
split, and serve as abeacon to the channels through 
which the progress of that has been under prospering 
skies; it will assign each engineer his proper place in 
the estimation of his fellows, beget an honorable spirit 
of emulat‘on in the breasts of all, and incite to vigorous 
study and care him whom it proves a laggard in the 
race, 

We trust to receive a more complete elaboration of 
the idea at the hands of some of our valued corre- 
spondents in time for our next issue, for there is surely 
sufficient esprit du corps among American Gas-ENGINEERS 
to shoulder this enterprise, and insure its accomplish- 
ment. For ourselves, we cheerfully pledge the columns 
of the American Gas-Licut Jougnat to its advocacy and 
free discussion, and trust that so mighty an engine for 
the dissemination of practical data, may be immediately 
set in motion. 


ARTESIAN WELL AT LOUISVILLE, KY. 


In Silliman’s American Journal of Science and Arts 
for March, 1859, p. 174, is a full description, by Dr. 
Smith, of this extraordinary well. Its depth is 2,086 
feet; diameter, 5 inches to 76 feet depth; thence 3 
inches to the bottom; flow of water, 230 gallons a min- 
ute, or 330,000 gallons in twenty-four hours; rise above 
the surface, 170 feet.. A complete analysis of this 
wonderful stream is given. Vieces of rock thrown 
into the mouth are ejected like chips of pine wood 
Its mechanical force is equal to a cylinder of a steam- 
engine 10 by 18 inches under 5u lbs. pressure, with a 
speed of 55 revolutions per minute—a force rated at 
about ten horse-power! The temperature of the water 
is 764° F., and 13 not affected by heat or cold. The 
temperature at the bottom of the well has been ascer- 
tained, by sinking a Walferdin’s registering thermome- 
ter to be 82° F. Its specific gravity is 1.0113. Its solid 
contents on evaporation of one wine-gallon, are 915 
grains. The source of the water is supposed to be 
near Dix Creek, east of Harrodsburg, among rocks 
which are cavernous and waterbearing at an elevation 
of 500 feet above Louiaville, and 75 miles distant. 

We are sorry to hear that the subscription list of 
Silliman’s Journal was diminished by the commer- 
cial troubles of 1857. The effects of that having disap- 

eared, a hearty support should be given it by every 
intelligent American, ‘The price is but five dollars per 
apnum, 








IMPORTANT TO GAS-CONSUMERS, 


On toe Causes oF THE VaRtaBLe ILLUMINATING PowER 
or Coat-Gas.—We presented a series of experiments 
by Professor Aikin, of the University of Maryland, in 
the August number of the Amertoan Gas-Licur Jovn- 
NAL, on the injurious effect produced upon coal-gas by 
contact with water, (the last editorial paragraph, upon 
which, by-the-by, was carelessly left by our reader 
without quotation marks, it was clipped from the 
London Journal,) together with counter experiments, 
by Professor Johu Torrey, U.S. Assayer, of New York, 
between which a noticeable difference of opinion was 
apparent. We now present a second communication 
from Professor Aikin on the subject, which will be 
generally read, not only by gas-companies, but by the 
larger class of gas-consumers, as well from the universal 
interest felt in the subject, as from the distinguished po- 
sition occupied by these two gentlemen in the scientific 
world. 


Excuance Newspapens— We have received a variety 
of newspapers containing flattering notices of the Amerr- 
oan Gas-Licut JournaL, with invitations to exchange, 
which we must respectfully, as we do regretfully, 
decline. The Journat is not a miscellaneous paper, 
therefore the information derived from promiscu- 
ous exchanges, would not avail us. 
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PATENTS. 


UNITED STATES. 


25,245.—B. 8. Church, of Manhattanville, N. Y., for an 
Improved Water Meter: 

I claim, first, The arrangement of a drum, A. with the chamber, 
B, and buckets, C, as described, in combination with the trough, G, 
and the air-chamber, D, and operating substantially as and for the 

urpose set forth. 
5 Second, The arrangement and combination of the trough, G, the 
pipe, H, the chamber, I, the air-chamber, D, and the drum, A, to 
operate substantially as and for the purpose specified. 
25,275.—Samuel Nowlan, of New York, N. Y., for an 
Improvement in Apparatus for Manufacturing ll- 
luminating Gas: 

I claim the gas exhaust and expelling wheel, interposed between 
the retort and the condenser, constructed and arranged so as to 
operate substantially in the manner and for the purposes set fort h 
25,316.—L. R. Breisach, of New York City, for an Im- 

provement in Making Gas from Wood : 

I claim the process of manufacturing illuminating gas from wood’ 
by distilliing the same in two retorts of varying temperatures, as 
set forth, one of which retorts is charged with charcoal, varying in 
amount according to the conditions indicated, the whole process 
being conducted as set forth. 


[This isan improvement on a process for making gas from wood 
which was invented by Professor Pettenkoffer of Germany, and in 
troduced into this country by Mr. Breisach, in 1853. By this im 
provement it is claimed that a larger quantity of gas can be made 
of a better quality, and with less labor. The inventor has paid 
much attention to this subject. ] 


25,372.—Daniel H- Solliday, of Philadelphia, Pa, as 
signor to Edward H. Ashcroft, of Boston, Mass., 
for an Improvement in Gas-burners : 
I claim the application of the conical or chambered burner, A, 
to the main burner, B, in manner and for the purpose substantially 
as set forth. 


ENGLAND. 


413.—James Copcutt, 26 Kirby street, Hatton Garden, 
London, for Improvements in Obtaining Light from 
Gases. Patent dated Feb. 14, 1859. 


490.—Samuel Ridge, of Hyde, Chester, millwright, for 


Improvements in Coupling or Making the Joints 
of Pipesand other articles. Patent dated Feb, 23, 
1859. 

491.—William Ashton, of Heaton Norris, in the county 
of Lancaster, for Improvements in Gas Regulators. 
Patent dated Feb. 23, 1859. 

527.—John Leigh, of Manchester, surgeon, for Improve- 
ments in the Purification of Coal Gas. Patent dated 
Feb. 28, 1859. 





Provisional Protection has been granted for thé under- 
mentioned Inventions. 

1788.—John Hewett, of the firm of Hewett, Allott & 
Walker, accountants, of High street, Sheffield, for 
Improvements in Self-Acting Water-Closets. Aug. 
8, 1859. 

1795.—William Henry Maxwell Blews, of Birmingham, 
manufacturer, fur a New or Improved Regulator 
for Gas-burners, Aug 8, 1859. 

1797.—Thomas Lister, of Sheepbridge, Derby, engineer, 
for an Improved Sanitary Water-Closet. Aug. 4, 
1859. 

1810.—Francis William Beaumont, of Clapham, Surrey» 
civil, mechanical, mining, and gas engineer and sur- 
veyor, fur a Hydraulic Apparatus, applicable to 
transmitting, regulating, and measuring the supply 
or flow of liquids. Aug. 5, 1859. 


1828.—John Henry Johnson, of 47 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
and Glasgow, for an Improved Signal Light, and in 
the apparatus employed in the production thereof. 
A communication. Aug. 8, 1859. 
1835.—Thomas Dunn, of Manchester, engineer, for Im 
rovement in machinery and apparatus for elevat- 
ing and regulating the level and flow of liquids- 
part of which is applicable for propelling vessels, 
Aug. 9, 1859. 


1859.—David Hulett, of 55 and 56 High Holborn, Lon- 
don, gas engineer, and George Prudden, of Shefford, 
Beds, gas engineer, for Improvements in apparatus 
for the Manufacture and Distribution of Gas, and 
in apparatus applicable for Internal or External 
Illumination, Aug. 11, 1859. 
1889.—William Gossage, of Widnes, in the county of 
caster, chemist, for Improvements in the treat- 
ment of certain offensive liquids, and of noxious 
gases liberated from such liquids. Aug. 16, 1859. 
1901.—Hyam Jacob Hyams, of Holywell street, West- 
minster, gas-meter muker, for Improvements in the 
construction of Wet Gas-meters. Aug. 18, 1859. 





Notices have been given of intention to proceed with the 
undermentioned Inventions. 
853.—George Frederick Chantrell, of Liverpool, fur- 
nace engineer, and Edward Dutch, of the same 
place, commercial traveller, for Improvements in 
the apparatus for regulating the quantity of water 
to be used for the flushing of water-closets, and 
other purposes, April 5, 1859. 

969.— William Prosser, of 25 Dorset Place, Dorset 
Square, London, gentleman, for Improvements in 


apparatus employed in the production of light.. 


April. 18, 1851. 


1091.—Joseph Souquiere (called Emile), of 29 Boule- 
vard St. Martin, Paris, civil engineer, for a New or 


improved process of Distilling Coal. April, 30, 
1859. 


HANOVER. 

Hunt & Pochin, of Manchester, England, Apparatus for 
Purifying Coals and Resinous substances, without 
decomposing them. 

S. Etster, of Berlin, a mechanical arrangement in Gas- 
Meters for maintaining a constant water-level, 


PRUSSIA. 
Martini, of Rothenborg, a new kind of Furnace for the 
manufacture of Oil tar and other fossil substances. 





CEMENT AND LEAD JOINTS FOR MAINS. 


We print the following variety of opinions on the 
best mode of joining mains, from which some estimate 
may be formed of their respective value for particular 
climates and soils. We are frequently asked which 
material is most desirable, and submit the experience 
of others in preference to the theories of any one. 

: LEAD. 

Aexanpria, Va.—Report mains laid first with 
cement—very leaky; then with lead and tight. 

Bancor, Me.—Find lead best in defective foundations 
and made land, because more flexible than cement. 

Dusuque, lowa—Prefers lead, because it stands frost 
better. 

Genena, N. Y.—Lead is best: will yield if pipe set- 
tles; can be easily tightened by caulking irons, and is 
easily melted out when pipe is taken up or changed. 

Jackson, Micu.—Lead is most reliable; cement is 
porous, and cannot be caulked. 

Keroxux, Iowa —Think lead less liable to leak, and 
more easily repaired. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Lead makes the closest joints, and 
will not leak if pipes settle. 

Lonpon, C. W.—Make all lead joints, except the 
turned and bored ones; prefer the latter when turned 
true, 

Louisvitir, Ky.—“ We know of no other material that 
can be relied upon for tight joints but lead, which per- 
mits the joints to contract and expand and still keep the 
joints tight.” Mr. Courtenay’s reports are a model for 
any company. He has ordered thirty-three clay retorts 
from Europe and three from Cleveland, O. 

Maptson, Inp.—Report that their jomts wére made 
first with cement, but leaked, and were re-joined with 
lead; are now pretty tight. 

Mipp.etowy, Cr.—Use lead and gaskets; joints tight ; 
not five per cent. leakage. 

Mitwaugtgz, W1is.—Think expansion and contraction 
crack all other joints but lead. 

MonrreaL, C. E.—Lead and red-lead. Driving joints 
with red-lead considered best for this climate. 

Orrawa, C. W.—Mains turned and bored, and joined 
with red-lead. 

Porttanp, Me.—Prefer lead, because cement cracks 
from action of frost. 

Portsmoutu, Va.—Tried cement, which did not an- 
swer, and now use lead. 

SavannaH, Ga,—Jas. R. Smedberg, Esq., engineer of 
these works, considers lead the only fit material in cold 
climates, and better in warm; easily “set up,” and to 
a small degree flexible. 

CEMENT. 

Axron, O.—Prefers cement, from observation, for 
light soils, as the vibration caused by travel would 
cause lead to yield quicker than cement. 

Autecuany, Pa.—The contractors used lead, but the 
superintendent prefers cement; reason—never found 
cement to leak, but lead does, 

Artirsoro’, Mass.—Use cement with tarred gaskets, 
which they think best for small pipe. 

Co.umsta, Pa,—Use lead, but believe cement better, 
as it makes an easier and tighter joint, and is more dur- 
able. 

Lyncusure, Va.—Report their joints are cement, but 
are not suitable, and should be lead. 

Mancuester, N. H—Use cement with gaskets. Soil 
is sandy; therefore the frost acta but little on the pipes. 

New Atsayy, Inp.—Use hydraulic cement with a 
lead joint to each one hundred feet. 

Newton anp Waterton, Mass.— We find Roman ce- 
ment less liable to crack in setting. 

Pawtucket, R. I.—Joints are made of tarred rope 
and cement. 

Portsmouts, O.—Uses cement because it stands with- 
out repairs or leaks, 

Provipence, R. L—Use cement up to six inches— 
above that, lead. 

Satem, Mass.—Prefer cement; it costs less and be- 
comes as strong as the iron. 

Saratoga Sprinas, N. Y.—Use lead, but think ce- 
ment as good and cheaper. 

Worcester, Mass.—Think the adhesive power of 
cement to iron is much greater than lead, and makes a 





HO! FOR ENGLAND. 


Mr. T. S. C. Lows, of New Hampshire, is construct- 
ing at Hoboken, near New York, an immense aéria- 
ship—said to be five times larger than the largest ball 
loon ever built—in which he expects to set sail early 
this month, and to land in England4n forty-eight hours 
from the time of starting. We shall send copies of 
the American Gas-Licut Journat by him to our English 
subscribers, of course. The dimensions of the air-ship 
“City of New York,” are to be as follows: 


Greatest diameter—feet..........cc00e 130 
Transverse diameter—feet........0..00 104 
Height, from valve to boat—feet....... 350. * 
Weight, with outfit—tons..........00. so 
Lifting power (aggregate)—tons.... <.. 224 


Capacity of gas-envelop—cubic feet..... 725,000 

Six thousand yards, or fifty-four thousand square 
feet, of twilled cloth have been used in the construction 
of the envelop, and seventeen sewing machines have 
been —— in connecting the pieces. The upper 
extremity of the envelop, intended to receive the gas- 
valve, is of triple thickness, strengthened with heavy 
brown linen, and sewed in triple seams. The pressure 
being greatest at this point, extraordinary power of re- 
sistance is requisite. It is asserted that one hundred 
women, sewing constantly for two years, could not have 
accomplished this work, which measures by miles. The 
material is stout, and the stitching stouter, 

The varnish applied to this envelop is a composition 
the secret of which rests with Mr. Lowe. Three or 
four coatings are applied, in order to prevent leakage 
of the gas. 

The netting around the envelop is equal to 160 tons. 
The basket is circular, twenty feet in circumference, and 
four feet deep. It is to be warmed by a lime stove, 
which is to furnish heat without fire. Below the bas- 
ket is a metallic life-boat, containing an Ericsson engine, 
designed to control a propeller, by which means it is be- 
lieved a regulating power may be obtained. The pro- 
peller is fixed-in the bow of the life-boat, projecting at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees. From a wheel at 
the extremity twenty fans radiate. Each of these fans 
is five feet in length, widening gradually from the point 
of contact with the screw to the extremity, where the 
width of each is 1} feet. Mr. Loweclaims that by the 
application of these mechanical contrivances, his ait-ship 
can be readily raised or lowered, to seek different cur- 
rents of air; that they will give him ample steerage 
way, and that they will prevent the rotary motion of 
the machine. 

Mr. Lowe is engaged daily in the personal superin- | 
tendence of the process of manufacture. We found 
him the other day hard at work in an open field, assidu- ‘ 
ously testing the progress of certain gallons of a vil- 
lainously-smelling compound, which boiled furiously at 
a temperature of 600 degrees. 

The air-ship will carry weight. Its cubical contents 
of 725,000 feet of gas suffice to lift a weight of 224 
tons. With outfit complete, its own weight will be 34 
tons. With this weight nineteen tons of lifting power 
remain, and there is accordingly room for as many pas- 
sengers as will care to take the venture. We under- 
stand, however, that the company is limited to eight or 
ten. Mr. Lowe provides sand. for ballast, regards his 
chances of salvation as exceedingly favorable, places 
implicit faith in the strength of his netting, the power 
of his machinery, and the buoyancy of his life-boat, and 
altogether considers himself secure from the hazard of 
disaster, 


An expense of $20,000 (£4,000) is involved in this 
experiment. We wish him success, but duplicate copies 
of this Journal will be forwarded by the Arabia to 
guard against accident. It is suggested that as few 
passengers as possible should be carried, in order to 
lessen the amount of dead weight to be thrown out. 


a 


GREAT FIRE FROM BURNING-FLUID. 


Fourteen Horses Surrocatsp 1n tHe Srasie.—The 
brick stable owned and used by the United States 
Hotel, at Easton, Pa., was destroyed by fire September 
17th. 

There are several stories afloat in regard to the origin 
of the fire, but from inquiry, we are satisfied that’ it 
was the result of carelessness of one of the men having 
charge of the horses of the circus company, who went 
into the stable with a lantern containing burning fluid. 
The groom, upon entering to prepare his horses for de- 
parture, set the lantern a u narrow board projecting 
from the wall, from which it fell and exploded, and in 
@ moment or two the fire communicated with the hay 
in the loft, making it impossible to arrest its progress, 

The circus company are heavy losers. Five thousand 
dollars will not more than cover their losses. Twelve 
splendid horses were suffocated and lay dead in the 
stable this morning, presenting a sad sight. Most of 
them perished through suffocation. One animal that 
Mr. Rice informed us he would not have parted with 
for a thousand dollars, was lost. The company hare 
no insurance on their stock. 

Have they no gas at the U. S. Hotel at Haston, Pa.? 








better joint. 
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For Tae American Gas-Licat JourNat, 
GRADUATING THE PHOTOMETER STAFF. 


Ix the September number of your valuable Journat, 
your correspondent “J. R. S.” gives a formula for 
graduating the Photometer Staff. This formula is cor- 
rect, but as these graduations, however faithfully laid 
down, do not of themselves secure a reliable mode of 
experiment, I have resolved to say something in relation 
to the detail of manipulation. Mr. Alfred Kingof Liv- 
erpool, who is the inventor of the plan now in general 
use in Europe, prefers, when trying gas against candle, 
to place the lights exactly one hundred inches apart, 
and when trying gas against gas, to increase that dis- 
tance forty inches. These distances he found by repeat- 
ed experiments to be the most convenient and reliable. 
He also uses the “ Bunsen” Photometer, which is not lia- 
ble to the objection brought against the looking-glass, 
or “ Ritchie” Photometer, of always favoring the gas. 

Our reason for placing the burners further apart when 
trying gas against gas, is, that the divisions on the 
graduated bar are wider, and the fractions are more easily 
obtained, while if the candle is at a distance of one hun- 
dred and forty inches from the burner, its light is not suf- 
ficiently strong to affect the disk as sensibly as is desired. 

Mr. King, at the request of several engineers, pub- 
lished a formula for graduating the bar, which you will 
find in Mr. Barlow’s Journal of January 6th, 1857, but 
as the bars are now to be obtained in London, from 
Mr. Alexander Wright, and Messrs. Crosley & Co., or of 
Mr. Samuel Down, of this city, graduated and marked, so 
that the candle power is read off without the necessity 
of calculating the squares of the distance, the operator is 
under no necessity of entering into any such calculation. 

Great care should be taken in the selection of the 
candles, which should be procured from such a source as 
to insure uniformity of quality. If properly made, they 
will not be apt to “ gutter,” but will preserve a nearly 
uniform light. Some candles have large wicks which 
project upwards through the flame, and sustain a long 
black ember, which materially injures the light; there are 
some which vary so much in their consumption and in the 
quantity of light emitted during the experiment, that 
little reliance can be placed upon the results obtained. 

The British Parliament have established as a stand- 
ard, a burner consuming five cubic feet of gas per hour, 
and a candle consuming one hundred and twenty graixs 
per hour. In the charters of the Great Central, and 
some other companies, wax candles are specified, but all 
the recent charters, I believe, specify sperm. It was 
at one time supposed that wax gave more light than 
sperm, but this opinion was found to be erroneous. I 
have in my possession a letter from Dr. Lethely, of 
London, in which he says: I have just now received 
your letter on the subject of the wax candles referred 
to as ‘standard waz candles’ in the Act of Parliament, 
of ‘The Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company, and in 
reply I have to state, that for some years past—in fact, 
ever since the termination of the first year of my duties 
as the Referee of the Great Central Company, I have 
abandoned the use of wax, and have employed sperm 
candles of six to the pound. 1 was obliged to give the 
wax candles a fair trial, because of its being mentioned 
in the Act of Parliament, but I was so satisfied of the 
difficulty in burning it with regularity and fairness, 
that, after about a thousand experiments, I put it aside. 

Those experiments enabled me to ascertain the value 
of wax as compared with sperm; and now I always 
employ sperm and calculate the value into wax, the 
number fur wax being as nearly as possible one seventh 
more than that fur sperm, The real numbers which 
came out of my numerous experiments are these—13.8 
eperm of 120 grains consumption, being equal in illu- 
minating power to 15.8 wax of 120 grains. 

“ P. S.—I have not ordered any wax candles because 
of the reasons which I have here given of their doubt- 
ful value.” 

In my judgment there should be.a standard burner. 
The English standard is a fifteen-hole argand, with a 
seven-inch chimney; such a burner will consume five 
cubic feet of ordinary coal gas under a pressure of less 
than one-tenth of an inch, and the flame will seldom 
rise above the chimney; but such a barner will not 
consume five feet of cannel gas without an increased 
pressure, and very imperfect combustion. If cannel 
gas is to be tested, then only four feet should be con- 
sumed per hour, which may most profitably be done 
with a batwing burner, unless the illuminating power ot 
the gas is less than seventeen candle power, in which 
case the argand will give the best result. 

I think the argand is to be preferred for general use, 
because the light is not only more steady, but the pres- 
sure required is less than for any burner with which I 
am acquainted. If we are to establish a standard of 
comparison, I think we will do well to follow the plan 
laid down by the English engineers and chemists, unless 
it can be shown that we have one superior to theirs; 
else we will not understand each other when we say, a 
particular kind of eval produces ten, twelve, or twenty 
candle gas. If one uses a “ Fish-tail,” another an 
“ Argand,” and another a “ Hicks,” or a “Gleason,” or 
any other fancy burner, supposed to save twenty-five 
or fifty per cent. of gas, then will we be as far from 
deciding what is the real “ candle power,” as if no stand- 
ard of comparison was ever sought for. ; 

The Photometer Room.—The selection of a suitable 
room is an important item among the considerations ne- 
cessary to insure fairness in the experiments to be 
made, as well as to provide for the comfort and con- 





venience of the operator. The dimensions of the room 
should therefore be not less than fifteen feet by eight, 
with a ceiling as high as can conveniently be obtained, 
as the combustion of gas from repeated experiments 
necessarily vitiates the air, and produces an uncom- 
fortably heated room. The ceiling, walls, floor, and 
wood-work, should be painted a dead black, and the 
room so arranged as to exclude all the external light, 
or currents of air. 

The Apparatus should consist of an experimental 
meter, with the index so arranged as to denote the one 
thousandth part of a cubic foot, with accuracy; a 
governor, by which the flow of gas to the burner may 
be regulated to the proper consumption ; two float pres- 
sure gauges, a striking-minute clock, the “ Bunsen” 
photometer, King’s graduated bar, a gas pillar, and can- 
dle holder. These, with the candle balance, complete 
the apparatus for all ordinary operations 

How to be arranged.—The pipe connecting with the 
meter inlet, should be independent of all other fittings, 
conveying the gas by a separate, or branch service. 
The gas to be tested should first pass through a regu- 
lator before it reaches the meter, in order to preserve a 
uniform pressure during registration, the extent of 
which may be known by connecting a pressure gauge 
to the meter inlet. The measured gas should pass to 
the inlet pipe of the governor, the outlet of which con- 
veys the gas to the burner. By connecting the gas 
pillar above the burner cock, to a pressure gauge, the 
burning pressure may be ascertained. The meter and 
gauges to be so placed as to prevent refiection from 
their dials, and so connected that the burner shall be 
at least four feet from the wall, which, although a dead 
black, has sufficient reflecting power to affect materially 
the accuracy of an experiment if in close proximity. 
The candle holder is then to be fastened securely to the 
floor, and so braced as to avoid vibration, and to be at 
such a distance from the gas pillar as to measure exactly 
one hundred inches from the center of each (if that be 
the distance for which the bar is graduated). The bar 
will then fit the sockets attached to the pillar and can- 
dle-holder, and should be placed horizontally, at such a 
height as to make the center of the photemeter screen 
on a line with the centers of the flames to be compared, 
care being taken that from the center of each flame to 
the center of the screen, when directly over the point 
marked 1 on the bar, is just fifty inches. When gas is 
tried against gas, then one burner is placed on an inde- 
pendent pillar, forty inches farther off, and supplied 
with gas from: a-dyplicate meter, governor, &c., one 
side of the bar being graduated to suit that distance. 

The candle balance should be at a convenient distance 
from the candle-holder, and the clock suspended and 
regulated in such position that the time may easily be 
noted, and at such height as to exhaust the entire length 
of the weight cord. 

The meter, governor, and gauges should be filled with 
an excess of water, and allowed to remain some hours 
before adjusting the water levels, that the temperature 
of the water and the room may be nearly the same. 
No experiment should ever be made immediately after 
placing fresh water in any of the apparatus, as the ab- 
sorption of the gas will greatly affect the registration ; 
the gas should therefore be brought in contact with all 
the water surface until saturation may have taken place, 
and if the volume of the gas to be tested will admit, it 
should be freely burned for some hours to clear the 
pipes from all other gas with which they may previously 
have been filled. The rootn is now ready for use. 

Mode of Experiment.—The regulator should be bal- 
anced at such a pressure as may always be obtained 
during the hours of experiment, that the measuring pres- 
sure may be constant in every case. Theconsumption of 
gas may be controlled by adding or removing weights 
from the governor, until, by the clock, such quantity of 
gas shall be consumed per minute as may be equal to 
five feet (or the quantity required) per hour. 

As the consumption of sperm cannot be controlled, 
the quantity of light produced by the candle will vary 
with its consumption, and the correction for any varia- 
tion from the standard of one hundred and twenty 
grains per hour is made according +o the rules of pro- 
portion, on the supposition that each grain consumed 
causes a proportionate increase of light. Although this 
will not in all cases give precisely the same result that 
would be obtained if the relative quantities were ac- 
cording to the standard, when {the quantity of sperm 
consumed is not below one hundred and twenty, or over 
one hundred and thirty-five grains per hour, the differ- 
ence in the result is not appreciable. The candle hav- 
ing been previously prepared by dividing it in the cen- 
ter, either end may be taken and lit from the point of 
division, allowing it to burn until all “ guttering” ceases, 
and it presents an ember of a reddish color protruding 
from the flame. It should then be placed in a socket 
attached to the beam or balance, and very nearly coun- 
terpoised by placing shot or sand in the pan suspended 
from the other end of the balance, leaving the wight of 
the candle a little in excess, The gradual consumption 
of the candle causes the beam to rise slowly to a level 

osition, at which instant the time by the clock and the 
index of the meter should be carefully noted. By this 
mode of weighing the candle great error may be 
avoided, as we thereby obtain the exact rate of con- 
sumption, with much less variation in the photometer 
observations than is found when the candle is weighed 
before lighting. In cold weather the consumption «f 
sperm for the first two minutes after lighting may be 





very small, and then very high illuminating power is 
recorded for the gas, and as their relative illuminating 
powers are not as the ratio of their consumption, the 
result will depend greatly on the temperature of the 
room and the number of observations made. The candle 
is now removed to the holder, with such precaution 
used as not to overflow the sperm from the cup at its 
upper extremity. An inch or two only of the candle 
should be exposed above the holder, otherwise 1t may 
not remain in a vertical position, the importance of 
which is obvious. Observations are now taken of the 
relative illuminating power twice in every minute, by 
sliding the screen to that point at which the wig disap- 
pears, or presents the same appearance to the eye on 
either side. The numbers on the bar may be distinctly 
read by using a small hand-glass. The screen should be 
turned so as to present its opposite side to the gas; 
after each reading of the bar small wooden slide-screens 
may be found of service, by plowing them on the bar 
at half the distance between the photometer and the 
light on either side, thus preventing reflection from the 
upper edge of the bar. 

The index of the meter is noted every minute to 
avoid too great irregularity of consumption. At 
the expiration of fifteen minutes the final index is 
recorded, and the candle simultaneously extinguished 
by touching the ember of the wick with a piece of 
sperm guttering, and gently blowing it out, thus pre- 
venting smoke and saving the wick. After the candle 
becomes sufficiently cool, it 1s again placed in the bal- 
ance, and the weight in grains, required to restore the 
equilibrium, is recorded as the sperm consumption. — 

If no guttering bas taken place, and the candle light 
has been nearly uniform, then the mean of the photo- 
meter observations is multiplied by the quantity of 
sperm burnt, the product divided by the quantity of 
gas burnt, and the quotient divided by 120, which gives 
the number of candles one cubic foot of the gas is 
equal to, multiply by five, and the result is the namber 
of candles burning 120 grains per hour that five cubic 
feet of the gas is equal to. The neglect to make these 
corrections leaves a wide margin for error, as may be 
seen by the examples given below, when the record of 
two experiments on the same gas show respectively as 
the mean of the photometer readings 13.37 and 17.98 
candles! neither of which are within two candles of the 
real illuminating power. 
























































Date 
Place of Trial Photometer METER. 
Burner Observations. 
Candles Consmpvn, 
Index-\"Per | Per 
j Min. |}¢Min Min| Hour. 
|| rime. Weight. _— 
1320 
ii cnsnsciecs | 6.07 12.S0| 12 40 78 
er 6.22 12.50) 42.60 81 
I] 12.70) 12.40 81 
Difference..... | .15 | 34 grs, | 13.00) 12.80 81 
| 12.40] 12.70 81 
[Se eed Be eee 81 483 
12.80} 13.10 S2 
-70 .80 
1Cu. Ft. 8.11) Sperm Candles| }s"4y bgp 4 
i burning 120) 34.00) 13.40 82 
5 “ 215.55) grs.p. hour.) 44 30) 14.40 81 
18.75) 14.85 82 490 
0} 13.80 2 
REMARKS: 14.95] 14:45) | 8t 
14 45) 14.40) 2588) 82 246 
200.95/200.15 1,218 
200.95 
401.10 Total| 4.872 
Sperm consumed, ....ccccccecseccccccccccccccce 24 grs. 
Gas ~ oghamsand.seeens Sabnssecnanes ae 1,218 


Mean of Observations, 13.87, 18.874 34—454.58 divided by 
1.218 the Gas burnt 454.53---1.218=873.218 divided again by 
120 873..18—1,20—3.11 multiply by 5, 3.11%5=-15.55 Real il- 
luminating power. 





















































Date 
Place of Trial Photometer Meter. 
Burner Observations 
Candles Consump’n 
Index| Per | Per 
Min. | Min Min | Hour. 
Time.| Weight. aS Sean SEES RES 
— 2750 
BOR .ccccccess 5.80 17.80) 17.80 86 
SUN ocap cavevees 5.45 17.70) 17.75 87 
17.60) 17.70 87 
Difference..... os4 O.aei.,. 17.50} 17.30 87 
17.40) 17.7 86 
—— 17.60) 17.66 86 519 
18.10} 18.36 87 
1 Cu, Ft.= 8.108 ) Sperm Candles| 18-5) 18-31 S 
4 Soe burning 120 18.30 18.41 87 
5 «© & 15.58 grs. p. hour.) 4790] 18.91 87 
17.85 oan 86 519 
17.80} 17.80 87 
REMARKS. 17.90] 17.85 86 
18.20} 18.0] 4048) 87 260 
268 .75/269 .15 —— 
268.75 1,298 
533 .9¢ Total| 5,192 
Sperm Consumed.....cccccecccces coo « -ccccese St OTB 
Gas S lit sepsdpedverboneves bivebbie daiee 1,293 


Mean of Observations, 17.98, 17.934 27—484.11 divided by 
1.298 the Gas burnt 484.11-.-1.298372.966, divided again by 120 
872 .96€—-120—$.108, multiply by 5, 3.10°45—15.55 Re 
illuminating power. 

My object in addressing this communication is sim- 
ply to draw the attention of gas engineers to the im- 
portance of the subject, in order that we may have a 
“uniform standard” of conparison. 

Having had the opportunity of witnessing the ex- 
periments of Mr. King, I could not but be impressed, 
with his extreme care to avoid all possibility of error, 
aod trust I have succeeded in explaining his process, 
which is simple and reliable. T. W. P. 
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For tae American Gas-Licut JourNat. 
DISCHARGE OF GAS FROM PIPES. 

Dr. Ure, in an article on the distribution of gas 
through pipes, says, “ The volume of gas discharged from 
the end of a pipe is directly proportional to the square 
of its diameter, and inversely as the square root of its 
length ; or, calling the length /, the diameter d, the cu- 


d? |$.8, W., of Ky.—Dry lime purifyers are used in many 


bic feet of gas discharged in an hour k; then k = i 


Experience likewise shows, that for a pipe 250 ft. long, 
which transmits in an hour 200 ¢. ft. of gas, one inch is 


a sufficient diameter. Consequently— 
1 d2, vk yl” 
ae ts ; and d= 











144350 455.000 
From this formula he calculates the following pro- 


portions: 
No. of cubic ft. Length of pipe : 
per hour. . oth “ Diam. in inches. 
50 100 0.4 
250 200 1. 
500 600 1.97 
700 1,000 2.65 
and soon. Now, I have, on inquiry, found that, simple 


as the formula appears, there are many persons con- 
nected with gas-piping, in various ways, who cannot 
arrive at the same results with the aid of it. I think 
an example or two worked out in your Journat would 
be very acceptable to several of your non-mathematical 
readers. Will you, Mr. Editor, or some one of your 
correspondents, prove the correctness of the formula! 
I would like to inquire if there is any better “ article” 
on the distribution of gas through street mains than’ 
that contained in Clegg. His method of “ calculation’ 
is simple, but whether it is the best and the one follow- 
ed in this country, I know not. Zn passant—when is 
the new edition of this work coming out, and what ad- 
vantage will it possess over the present one? I hope 
to see the comparative merits set forth in the JournaL 
when you receive the new edition. G. 
Portland, Me. ; 
> 
OUR SCIENTIFIC CONTRIBUTORS. 
WE have the pleasure to announce that the following 
scientific gentlemen will be regular contributors to the- 
American Gas-Licut Journa: . 
Professor W. E. A. A1xtn, of the University of Maryland, 
Baltimore. 
Caartes T. Crester, Electrician, on subjects connected 
with gas-lighting by the electric-spark. 
Professor James R. Cuitton, Analytical Chemist, New 
York City. 
Dr. Cuas. M. Cresson, Assistant Engineer, Gas-Works, 
Philadelphia. 
Professor A. K. Eaton, Analytical and Consulting 
Chemist, New York City. 
Professor Henry L. Eustis, Professor of Chemistry and 
Physics at Lawrence School, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Professor F. A. Gento, Analytical Chemist, Phila- 
delphia. 
Professor Wotcorr Gisss, Professor of Chemistry and 
Physics in the Free Academy, New York City. 
Professor A. A, Hayzs, M.D., Consulting Chemist and 
Assayer to State of Massachusetts, Boston. 
Professor Josreru Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C., discoverer of the 
principle of Electro-Magnetism, as applied to the 
telegraph, 
Professor Cuantes R. Jackson, Assayer to the State of 
Massachusetts, Boston. 
Professor James J. Mares, late Professor of Chemistry 
and Natural Philosophy in the National Academy 
of Design, and Professor of Chemistry as applied 
to the Useful Arts, in the American Institute, N.Y. 
Commander M. F. Mavry, U.S. Navy, Superintendent 
United States Observatory, Washington, D. C. 
Professor James Renwick, Emeritus Professor Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry, Columbia College. 
Cant Scautrz, Assayer’s Assistant, United States Assay 
Office, New York City. 
Professor Joun Torrey, United States Assayer, and late 
Professor of Chemistry in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York. 


Tae Enoingers and Cuemists of the various Gas-Light 


and Water Companies, and officers of sanrTaRy 
assooraTions throughout the United States. 
TRANSLATOR, 


Carratn Tarornitus p’Oremrevcx, late of U.S. Army; 
late professor of French at U.S. Military Aca- 


demy, West Point. 





Kennepy's Water Mrree.—Mr. Brunel has fitted to 
the Great Eastern steamship twenty of these meters, 
for measuring the water passing into her boilers, We 
have one of them on exhibition at our office. 


A.C., of Pa.— Your questions about the use of coal tar 


E. D., of. Cal.—Lime is necessary for cleansing gas as an 


E. K., of lowa.— American clay retorts are used in seve- 


R. D. T., of S. C.—@as stoves are not a new thing by any 


J. O. R., of Del.—Chlorin, sulphuric acid, sulphuretted 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


are fully answered in another column of this number 
of the American Gas-Ligut JourNat. 


absorbent of sulphur, ammonia, and carbonic aeid, 
while the washers are indispensable for the initiatory 
treatment of the nascent gas. ' 


gas-worke. Exhausters are, as yet, hardly appre- 
ciated, but they will soon come rapidly into use. 


ral gas-works, We will give youin a letter, as soon as 
possible, the names of those who have compared them 
with the English and Belgian. 


means, A Mr. W. 8S. Ward described to the British 
Association at Edinburgh, in Oct. 1851, a gas stove, 
the novelty of which consisted in constructing it of 
iron plates in a vertical position, so as to expose con- 
siderable surfaces for the absorption of heat from jets 
of gas and for the radiation of heat. 


hydrogen, carbonic acid, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen gases, act more powerfully in changing colors when 
exposed to sun-light than when left in darkness, It is 
considered a curious chemical result. ‘ 
Procress, of N. Y.— You can, doubtless, obtain the con- 
sent of the American Institute to cook your ox by gas, 
whoie or in joints, as you propose. This is unusual, 
not progressive. You are mistaken in thinking it with- 
out precedent. About nine years ago, a monster joint, 
weighing 535 pounds, was cooked in the Castle yard at 
Exeter, England, on a dripping-pan environed with 
brick and surrounded with 216 jets of gas, and covered 
with sheet iron. It took five hours to roast, and con- 
sumed 700 feet of gas of the value of $1. It weiyhed, 
after being cooked, 497 pounds—a loss of 7 per cent. of 
meat. The dripping weighed 234 pounds, the orma- 
zome 3} pounds ; the actual loss by evaporation being 
only 8} pounds. To cook this piece of beef by an 
ordinary fire would have taken fourteen hours. This 
is a startling fact for hotel keepers to consider. 


D., of Maine.— Clay retorts of smaller ®izes are less eco- 
nomical than those of larger size, owing to the great 
percentage of fuel required to keep them at a proper 
temperature for decomposing the coal. 
T, F. & R., Ohio.— Your town is quite large enough for 
gas-works ; indeed it is quite surprising that out of 
20,000 towns in the United States known to have a 
population of 1,000 and over, there remains a single 
town without gas-works. If you will limit your capital 
to $30,000, which is quite enough, we will take one 
quarter interest. But there must be no watering of the 
stock. We will supply everything but the land. viz., 
works, pipes, mains, meters, retorts, gas-holders, puri- 
Syers, and all the castings and fittings—but all must 
be paid for in cash. 
, Mass. — You must be aware that we cannot notice 
anonymous communications. From your intelligent 
letter we do not doubt the facts ; but our rule is to no- 
tice nothing that is not responsibly signed. We will 
not disclose names, but will call upon any company so 
complained of ‘for a satisfactory explanation, and, in 
default, publish the wae SSH as we did in our second 
number. In this case, however, you mistake the com- 
pany ; that which you refer to is in Illinois, not Mas- 
sachusetts, No correspondent need fear the publica- 
tion of his name, unless he attempts to impose upon 

us. 
Rerort, of Mo.— When retorts have been at work for 
some months, their interior surfaces become incrusted 
with a hard carbonaceous deposit somewhat analogous 
to alumbago. In process of time, carburet of iron and 
the more infusible parts of the coke form a thick crust, 
which must be removed, both to prevent the destruction 
of the retort and to allow the fuel to have full effect 
upon the coal contained within. This was formerly 
effected with great difficulty by crowbars, but it was 
afterwards found that leaving the retort open and al- 
lowing cold air to come in contact with the heated in- 
terior, the deposit contracted, and could be broken away 
in twelve hours without danger to the retort. 


C. A. Q., of Vt.—TZhere are various theories respecting 
the flow of gas through pipes. The velocity with which 
gas issues out of @ simple orifice is as the square root 
of the head of water by which itis pressed. Clegg 
found that, with a pressure equal to three inches, 852 
feet of gas of specific gravity .398 were delivered from 
a 4-inch main 10,560 yards in length. The co-efficient 
derived from this experiment is— 

852 + 10560 + °398 
16-4 “3 


Lrautnine Rov, of Va—The chemical effects of electric 
discharges have been ascertained by Plucker, who has 
published the results of his elaborate and interesting 
investigations of electric discharges in tubes containing 
a gases. Every chemist and engineer should 
study this science. Refer to Silliman’s Journal for 
March, 1859, p. 261. 

Invex, of Toronto.—A protector gas-meter was invented, 
about siz years ago, by J. Laidlaw, of New York ; but 








= 1993 


A. T. B., of La—The first _— to fill balloons with 


hydrogen gas was made by the French Academy of 
aa Sciences, under the superintendence of M. 

arles, prefessor of experimental philosophy. Jt was 
a bag a rah hear thirteen fad in denpain, 
of globular shape, covered with a varnish made of gum- 
elastic dissolved in spirits of turpentine, The whole 
machine weighed but twenty-five pounds, It was com- 
‘ pleted on 23d August, 1783, whert the inflation com- 
menced, and was continued, amid many difficulties, 
until the 27th, when it ascended amid the roar of artil- 
lery in the presence of a great multitude. In two 
minutes it reached an altitude of 3,128 feet, and de- 
scended in three-quarters of an hour at a place fifteen 
miles distant from the starting-point. This successful 
application of hydrogen gas stimulated the various 
succeeding experiments. Prof. Wise’s narrative will 
give you a complete history of ceronautics from the | 
earliest discovery of crostatica, in 1780. * 


T. P. T., of Mass.—There have been many atlempts be- 


sides Paine’s, to make illuminating gas of water. Ex- 
periments are now in progress—which we shall publish, 
probably, in our next number—the proprietor of which 
is confident of @ complete success. MA those processes 
are based, Ist, upon an improved method of rendering 
luminous the gases resulting from the perfect decom- 
position of water or steam ; and, 2d, upon the conserva- 
tive influence which hydrogen exercises in protecting 
the matter upon which the illuminating power of gas 
depends from decomposition by heat. The failures are 
all traceable to the same sources—first, to the impos- 
sibility of securing the: complete decomposition of 
water or steam by any of the means employed, and to 
the eonsequent production of a large quantity of vapor, 
exercising a fearfully destructive influence over the 
carbonaceous matter undergoing decomposition, for the 
purpose of rendering the water gases Seoaltaieps and, 
secondly, to the presence in the water gases, of fromien 
to fifteen per cent. of carbonic acid, the injurtous effects 
of which upon the flame need not be alluded to, and the 
expenses of abstracting which by any of the ordinary 
methods are so considerable as to materially augment 
the cost of manufacture, besides diminishing the 
volume of saleable gas. 

Inventor, of N. H.— There are so many new gas-burners 
invented every year, it is by no means certain that your 
anticipations will be realized. We will procure you 
a@ patent if you are inclined to risk its cost. 

N. B., of Cliff St., N. Y.—TZhanks for your kind appro- 
bation. Wedonot intend the American Gas-Licut 
Journal to be a “ heavy scientific machine,” as you say, 
but a live, popular, scientific paper, with enough ap- 
propriate matter incorporated into tt to be instructive, 
while itis acceptable to the masses who love gas-light, 
Sresh water, and perfect sewerage.. 

S. D. F., of O.— Wet lime is preferred te dry as a puri- 
jier of gas, mainly because of the offensive effluvia 
emitted by the latter. You are aware that totally dry 
lime was never used, but what is called hydrate of lime, 
sufficiently watered to slack and reduce it to 

By wet lime is meant a fluid mixture of 24 gallons of 
water to 1 bushel slacked lime. The French call it the 
milk of lime. 3 
L. E. L., of Geo.—The sewer mains in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
are not made of iron, but are Scotch vitrified iron- 
stone, an admirable substitute, being incorrosive and 
almost imperishable. These, pipes are made in Ame- 
rica also, 

A. A. A., of Conn-—Our terms are $3 per annum, cash 
down. You say you cannot find them in our Septem- 
ber number. Look on pages 1 and 8; itis as plain 
as any gas-light could make it. Prove that you have 
seen it by sending us ten subscriplions by which you 
will gain $5. 


+ > 
From the Burlington (N. J.) Dollar Newspaper. 


American Gas-Lignt Journat.—This publication 
supplies a want which has long been felt in this coun- 
try. England has her journal devoted to this subject, 
but until now we have been without one, though there 
are some two hundred and fifty gas-works among us, 
established at a cost of over thirty millions of dollars. 
The Jovenat is published monthly by Messrs. John B. 
Murray & Co., No. 40 Wall street, New York, at $3 
per annum. ‘These gentlemen are largely engaged as 
bankers, and in buying and selling stocks and securi- 
ties of the various gas companies throughout the coun- 
try. The Journnat has among its contributors many of 
the best scientific writers, and contains a mass of in- 
formation on the subject of gas and water, such as has 
never reached the public through the press. Every 
person connected with a gas company should be sup- 
plied with this publication. It contains hints of great 
practical value to all such, copious notices of all new 
improvements, and a multitude of advertisements con- 
nected with the business. It enjoys already a circula- 
tion of 10,000 copies. 

We thank the editor (a stranger to us) for his kind 
notice. It is a sample of what we have received from 


hundreds of editors throughout the United States. 
—_—_—_—_—— no 
* Woop-Gas Apparatus.—Our attention has been called 
to Werner’s patent, advertised in our columns, We 


the many improvements in the ordinary meters seem to shall examine into its merjts, and report’ upon them in 








cover the ground you describe. 


our next, ; 
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HE AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL represents the three 
important interesis— 
GAS-LIGHT, WATER-SUP?LY, axnp SEWERAGE. 

Its purpose is to ascertain and make known all new discoveries 
in the science and economical application of Gas-Licutine, and 
promote thereby the interests of companies and of consumers; to 
encourage and aid the introduction of Pure Water from Lakes and 
Rivers into Towns and Cities, and to improve the system of Sew- 
ERAGE, VENTILATION, and DRAinaGE. , 

Incidentally with these results, the business of all Gas Fitters 
and Plumbers, the erection of Gas Works and Water Works, 
the owe ¥. Coals, the manufucture of Gas Pipe, Gas 
Fiatures, Meters, Retorts of iron and clay and their varied ap- 
paratus; of Drain Pipes, Ventilating, Heating and Dredging 
Machines, will be increased immeasurably. 

Taere are 20,000 CITIES AND TOWNS IN THE Untrep SrarEs, CAPA- 
BLE OF SUPPORTING GAS-WORKS, WHILE THERE ARE NOT 400 GAS-WORKS 
IN OPERATION IN THE WHOLE COUNTRY! 

New works are now springing up, however, every week, and they 
will continue to increase rapidly hereafter. 

Our Tables will present to the capitalist, opportunities for desir- 
able investments in the shares of sound and prosperous gas-light 
companies, paying liberal and regular dividends. 

THe AMERICAN GaS-GiGHT JouRNAL is published on the first day of 
each month. It will be issued more frequently whenever it shall 
appear to be demanded, and it will be enlarged from time to time 
to keep pace with the requirements made upon it. 

All new inventions relating to the Gas-light, Water, and Sanitary 
interests; all legal decisions affecting the rights of companies and 
consumers; all progressing and projected works; all experiments 
and plausible theories: in fine, every item of intelligence relating 
to its three prominent specialiies, will be found in the columns of 
the American Gas-Licnt JOURNAL. 

There is no person living who has not a direct concern in these 
subjects, and it is by extending our subscription list to the utmost 
limits that the greatest benefits will result to all; to which end, we 
solicit the kind offices of our friends and of communities. 


TERMS—CASH IN ADVANCE. 
Supscriprion—In the United States and British Provinces, $3 per 


annum. 

Do. For 10 copies, ordered at one time, addressed as 
directed, $25 per annum. 

Do. To English subscribers 13.8. per annum, payable to 


our credit with our London Bankera, Messrs. 
Bartxc Broturrs & Co.; to French and German 
subscribers, 16f. per annum, payable to our 
credit with Messrs. LANSING, BALDWIN & (0., Paris. 
ADVERTISEMENTS—Displayed, according to space occupied. 


Do. On first and second pages, 50 c. per line, each 
insertion. 
Do. Of Gas-light Companies’ dividends, $1 each. 


All moneys must be paid to our bankers, or remitted to our office, 
and all communications should be addressed to the proprietors, 
JOHN B. MURRAY & CO., 
No. 40 Wat Street, New York City. 
(e™ Remittances by mail at the risk of the proprietors. 
AGENTS OF THE AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL. 
Man, Bo Paice cess ipbtetaues eeee Latte & Co. 
Maines, Tid..02.cccccsccces cooscs N. HSCKMAR. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ten copies of each original communication, published in the 
American Gas-Licut JourNAL, are, if requested, at the disposal 
ofthe author. Authors should spe-ify, at the head of their MSS, 
the number of extra copies desired; it is too late after the forms 
are broken up. 

The titles of communications and the names of authors should be 
fully given. The articles intended for any number should be sent 
in, if possible, by the 15th of the month, or the pages may be } re- 
occupied. 
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TAPPING OUR MAINS. 

Tar London Journal of Gas-lighting appropri- 
ated to itself, on pages 480, 481, 482 of its August 
80th number, our entire Tables of American, Can_ 
adian, and Ouban gas-light companies, verbatim 
literatim, et punctuatim, without the slightest inti- 
mation as to where it found them, revelling, doubt- 
less, in the (mistaken) notion that the English 
public would look upon it as an evidence of bound- 
less enterprise and originality of its own. 








The act itself is,as cool and refreshing as the no- 
tion is erroneous; for the very next mail or two, 
after the issue of that enterprising sheet, placed in 
the hands of every gas-light company and principal 
merchant in Great Britain, the September number 
of the Amertoan Gas-Liant JournaL, containing 
the original pages which our London friend had 
so quietly and artistically photographed. 

When we were first apprised, by one of our city 
gas-light companies, of this little burst of generous 
rivalry, we felt that our days and nights of labor 
in compiling statistics gathered, for the first time, 
here, there and everywhere, over a territory sparse- 
ly populated, thousands of miles in extent, involv- 
ing a correspondence of more than five hundred let- 
ters written by us, and as many more (some in 
fearful English!) received and classified; not to 
mention the considerable expense attending such 
an initiative, deserved at least an intimation that 
the statistics were ‘“ borrowed,” although the un- 
conscious “ Jender ” might not be designated. But 
ve reflected that there is compensation in all things 
in this gaseous sphere; and as we belong to that 
peculiar class who like to see a trade go through, 
even if we don’t make anything by it, we accept 
the implied terms on which our property was im- 
pressed, taking the risk of coming off square in 
kindly reprisals before the year is out, though our 


ancestor has the start of us now. 
<-> 


EXTRA EDITION 


FOR INVENTORS AND VISITORS 


AT THE 
FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


WE print of this number of the American Gas-Licnt 
Journal a large edition extra, of from ten thousand to 
twenty thousand. copies, to supply inventors, visitors, 
and strangers at the Annual Fair in New York city. 

These copies are DISTRIBUTED FREELY AND GRATUITOUS- 
LY in order, to make the American Gas-Licut JourNAL 
known to the thousands who visit the Fair, and, through 
them, to the Union at Larner, thereby INCREASING ouR 
SUBSCRIPTION List, and benefitting our advertisers. 

Subscription, $8 per annum, payable at our office, or 
to the person in charge of the Journar, in the Palace 
Garden, corner 14th street and 6th avenue. 

We prepty the postage for the year. A bill bearing 
our PAID stamp will be delivered to each subscriber. 

41> 
NUMBERING OUR PAGES. 


We begin this month to put the whole numbers on 
our pages, Three numbers of the American Gas Licat 
Jouenat, of 16 pages each, have been issued, making a 
total of 48 pages The present is the fourth number, 
so that we commence with page 49, and shall continue 
with whole numbers through each volume hereafter. 
In order to preserve uniformity, the back numbers 
should be paged with ink up to 48. 


WATER COMPANIES. 


WE are preparing printed forms to be sent to the 
various water companies throughout the United States 
and Canada for compilation. Meantime, will not each 
company kindly send us their charter. and last report, 
if only to acquaint us of their existence, and thereby 
lessen the great labor which the absence of this infor- 
mation respecting the gas-light companies imposed 
upon us ? 





a 
THE EVENT OF THE DAY. 


Tue substitution of the harbor of New York for that 
of Portland, Me., as the destination of the monster 
Great Easreen being strictly a question of water-supply, 
it is appropriate for us to record, as we do, with sin- 
cere pleasure, the success of her trial trip abroad, al- 
though marred by the sad accident which proved fatal 
to a dozen poor firemen who were contributing to her 
glory. 

Hearty welcomes will greet her at this port, and they 
would have been none the less for being piloted by our 
old friend Comstock—our own great eastern—whose 
heart is as big as the deck he treads. We welcome him 
home with or without her. 








GAS-LIGHT MAIL-STATIONS. 

A yew phase in the successful and useful application 
of gas-light has just been developed in the city of 
Philadelphia, by connecting with the public lamp-posts 
a secure, neat, and convenient letter-box, as illustrated 
in the engraving below. It is originally the invention 
of Mr. Albert Potts, of Philadelphia, whose patent is 
dated March 9, 1858, but material improvements have 
been made in those intended for this city and State. 

We have seen in several European cities receptacles 
for letters in posts, but they are objectionable from 
their shortness, being undistinguishable at night, and in 
the way of pedestrians, while the arrangement which 
we illustrate combines the convenience of the box itself 
with the safety and publicity of the gas-light above it. 

The plan of the N. Y. box is 

A very simple ; it is of iron, hexa. 

gon in shape, cast in four prin- 

cipal pieces: Ist, the top; 2d, 

the sides; 3d, the bottom; and 
4th, the sleeve. 

The top inclines sufficiently to 
shed the rain, and projects an 
inch or two over the sides. The 
door is swung from above, and 
opeus in such a manner as to pre- 
vent water from entering ; in the 
two panels on either side of the 
door (not on the top as repre- 
sented) is a letter-slide, secured 
b astrong lid so hung as to re- 















quire being held open while ‘inserting the letters, and 
self-closing, with an outside lip, se that no rain or snow 
ean be possibly driven through the crevices. The bot- 
tom is corrugated, or ribbed, nearly an inch in depth, 
and in case any dampness should penetrate the box 
it will run off in the little gutters through holes in the 
bottom, leaving the letters high and dry on the edge of 
the ribs. The sleeve, which is the greatest improve- 
ment in the original box, is intended to slide down 
the lamp-post and fit into grooves or collars in the top 
and bottom of the box; a space being left between the 
sleeve and post through which rain may pour without 
the possibility of entering. The lock is simple, and 
yet strong and secure, and so arranged that the key can- 
not be extracted until the box is locked; no negli- 
gence of the postman can therefore prejudice the safety 
fo the letters. On the door are the words U.S. Lerrer 
Mai; patented March 9, 1858. On each panel the let- 
letters U. S. 


Upon submitting the box to the postmaster at Phila- 
delphia it was considered so desirable that the attention 
of the Postmaster-General was called to it,and he at 
once authorized its adoption in that city, where several 
hundred boxes are now attached to the lamp-posts; 
and so eager were ‘the citizens to avail of them, that 
despite the postmaster’s public request to wait until 
they should be declared mail-stations, they were filled 
several times daily, and the letter-carriers kept fully 
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occupied in emptying them. The local mail matter has 
since increased to such an extent that more boxes have 
just been ordered. 

An officer of the General Post-office, who was in this 
city a few weeks since to examine the new and improved 
box, on his return to Washington recommended to the 
Postmaster-General their immediate adoption here, and 
our Postmaster was at once recommended by the P. O. 
Department to inaugurate them in this city, but 
although Mr. Fowler recognizes their great superiority 
over the tin tea-canisters that now disgrace the post- 
office route of this metropolis, he considers it an infringe- 
ment of the carriers’ fund to appropriate money for 
that or any other purpose. 

It is estimated that a postman can empty ten of 
these boxes in the same time that he can one of the 
old kind, for these are always in sight, always in their 
place, and firmly fixed in a public street, while the re- 
ceipt and delivery of goods, a crowd of customers, and 
other causes, frequently displace the tin boxes in gro- 
ceries and apothecaries shops, and seriously impede the 
carriers. 

There should be no delay in adopting these boxes 
for the local mail-service of this great city. We have 
39,000 gas-lamp posts now in use, and the number will 
soon be increased to 40,000. There should be 5,000 of 
these boxes set up at once, in order to embrace the 
entire city, and with four deliveries a day, what a per- 
Sect system would be at once inaugurated, and the local 
mail revenues how materialiy increased! This is a se- 
rious consideration for the Government. 

Other cities have already made application for these 
boxes. Negotiations dre on foot with the postmasters 
of New Orleans, Mobile, and some other towns, and 
their adoption throughout the United States will now 
be general and immediate. 

A single letter-carrier can open and empty a hun- 
dred of these boxes without scarcely arresting his 
pace. A turn of the key, seizure of the letters lying 
on either side of the door close by his hand, and drop- 
ping the door again, is all the delay and effort needed. 

We bave not alluded to, perhaps, the greatest benefit 
conferred upon the community by this improvement—it 
is the substitution of government boxes for irresponsible 
private ones, It is ashame to our postal department that 
it has hitherto tacitly acknowledged itself incompetent 
to manage the local mail service of the metropolis, as the 
mere existence of a dozen petty letter-expresses im- 
plies; and the effect of the new arrangement will be to 
increase the revenues of the department by controlling 
the entire city letter delivery, and centering in the post- 
office—where it should be—the responsibility and in- 
come which pertain to it. 

One of the improved boxes can be seen at the office 
of the American Gas-Licut Journat, No. 40 Wall 
street. 

temp 


PROFESSOR JOSEPH HENRY, 

Tt is not as generally known as it should be, that to 
Professor Josern Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington, whose name is this day added 
to our scientific contributors, is unquestionably due the 
honor of the “discovery of the principle which proves 
the practicability of exciting magnetism through a long 
coil, or at a distance, either to deflect a needle or to 
magnetize soft iron,” which discovery is the foundation 
of the telegraphic application of those principles, from 
which others have reaped pecuniary reward and tem- 
porary scientific renown, To the first, Professor Henry 
is indifferent, to the latter, history will fully substan- 
tiate his claim. 


JOHN B. MURRAY & CO., 
BANKERS, : 
No. 40 Wall St., Manhattan Bank Building, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
DEALERS IN 
GAS-LIGHT STOCKS OF CITIES 
And all First-Class Securities. 
The accounts of Country Banks and Bankers received 
on liberal terms, 
Interest allowe 1 on Deposits by special agreement. 
COLLECTIONS 
Made throughout the Unrrep Srares, Catirornta, Cusa, 
the Britisu Provinces, Sours and Centrat AMERICA. 
Drarts issued for large or small sums, payable at 
banks in every city and town in the United States, 





AUX POPULATIONS FRANQGAISES ET ALLE- 
MANDES. 


Les Propriétaires de 1’ American Gas-Licut JounNAL 


ligentes et si inventives de la France et del’ Allemagne 
se sont assuré, pour la rédaction de leur publication, la 
coopération des savants les plus distingués du continent 
d’Amérique. Aussitét qu’ils auront réuni dans ces deux 
pays un nombre suffisant de souscripteurs et d’annonces, 
les propriétaires s’engagent a publier, dans chaque nu- 
méro, au moins une page de Frangais et d’Allemand, 
choisie parmi les articles scientifiques les plus saillants. 

Le génie universellement reconnu et avoué de la 
France et de l’ Allemagne: ne cesse d’inventer et de pro- 
duire des perfectionnements importants dans la fabrica- 
tion des Gazométres, des Hydrométres, des Cornues, des 
Pompes 4 air, des Becs et des Régulateurs, des Lustre s 
et des Tuyaux d’eau et de desséchement, en un mot, de 
tous les appareils destinés 4 la distribution de Yeau et 
du gaz ; appareils pour lesquels l’immense accroisse- 
ment du nombre des usines 4 gaz et des travaux bydro- 
liques en Amérique, doit ouvrir un débouché d’une im- 
portance dont on n’a pas d’exemple, du moment oi des 
annonces, présentées avec les garanties que les Proprié- 
taires de 1’ Amertoan Gas-Ligut Journat peuvent don- 
ner, indiqueront en quoi consistent ces perfectionne- 
ments, et a quel prix on peut les obtenir rendus a bord, 
dans les principaux ports de ]’Europe. 

Aux Etats-Unis d Amérique il y a, au moment ov nous 
écrivons, 20,000 villes en mesure de subvenir a Tétablisse- 
ment et al entretien d'usiaes & gaz, et de travaux pour la 
distribution de l'eau, et 400 a peine sont dotées de ces 
précieux avantages!! mais disons-le, tous les jours et sur 
tous les points, de nouveaux travaux commencent @ cet 
effet, et la consommation des diférents appareils qui s'y 
ratachent doit devenir incalculable. 

L’American Gas-Licnt Journat est la seule publica- 
cation sur notre continent qui se soit identifiée avec 
cette spécialité. Nous prierons les personnes qui dé- 
sirent souscrire 4 notre journal, ou celles qui voudront 
bien nous confier leurs annonces, de prendre la peine de 
nous adresser directement leurs ordres accompagnés de 
dessins, etc., nous nous chargerons de les faire traduire 
et de les faire paraitre dans nos colonnes avec les illus- 
trations, sous l’aspect le plus fevorable. 

Notre méthode avec nos clients d’Angleterre, est de 
mettre en composition leurs annonces et aprés nous 
étre assurés de l’espace qu’elles doivent occup=r, de 
leur en faire savoir le prix. Dans aucun cas cette mé- 
thode n’a manqué d’avoir les résultats les plus satis- 
faisants. 

Nous recommandons cordialement notre entreprise a 
Vattention et au bon vouloir de nos amis de France et 
d’ Allemagne. 

Toute communication devra étre adressée de la ma- 
niére suivante: 

Messrs. JOHN B. MURRAY & CO., 
Proprietors of the Amertosn Gas-Licut Journat, 
No. 40 Wall Street, New York City, 
United States. 
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COSTA RICAN BONDS. 


Bankers and others whose Central American collect- 
ions are in our hands, are notified that the Costa Rican 
bonds due June 16th, 1859, which we forwarded for 
collection, were allowed to lie over, the government 
placing in the hands of our agents new obligations due 
August 16th, secured by a pledge of-the custom-house 
revenue and other public moneys, By the steamer 
from Aspinwall, which brought intelligence of the de- 
position of the lawful president, Senor Mora, and who 
arrived here an exile, we had advices that our interests 
and those of our friends are in the joint charge of the 
American and British Consuls, the latter of whom assures 
us that they will be fully protected, and we hope to re- 
ceive the payment of this portion of the government 
debt by the next mail steamer. 





Since writing the foregoing, we have seen President 
Mora, who expressed his opinion that the bonds would 
be paid within a few days of their maturity. He does 
not think the revolution will affect the public business. 
Our dates from San Jose are to 26th August, when the 
bonds were still unpaid, but the government were mak- 
ing every effort to retire them, aided by wealthy citizens, 





who are supplying it liberally with money. 


désirant mériter ’approbation des populations si intel- |. 





An das Deutfdhe und das Hranjofifhe Volk. 





Die Cigenthiimer hes ,,Mmerikanifdhen Gassichts 
Journals’, welde ibr Blatt der intelligenten und hodjge- 
ge{habten Bevolferung Deutfcdlands und FranFreichs yu- 
ganglidh au machen wiinfthen, haben-gu diefem Behufe die 
hervorragendften Talente auf verfdhiedenen wiffenfdhaftliden 
Gebieten in Amerifa engagirt und beabfidtigen, fobald als 
eine genitgende Anzahl von Subferiptionen und Annoncen in 
jenen beiden Landern gefidhert iff, im jeder Nummer ipres 
Blatted wenightend Cine Seite mit wiffenfhaftliden Leitarti- 
feln in ben besitgliden Spraden angufiillen. 

Wie allgemein befannt und nad Gebihr gemitrdigt, ift bas 
Talent von Deutfdhen und Franjofen fortwdhrend erfinderifh 
und probultiv in der Vervollfommnung von Gafometern, Ho- 
Drometern, Retorten, Gaswafdhern, Gasbrennern, Requlato- 
rent, Gasleudhtern, Wafferleitungs- und Drainagerdhren, fowie 
allen anderen Arten von Gas- und hydraulifejen Apparaten, 
fiir welche bie erftaunlid) rafd gunehmende Anlage von Gas- 
und Wafferleitungen in Amerifa eine bis jept nicht geborte 
Nadfrage erzeugen mus, fobald nur durd Angeigen verdffent- 
Licht werden fann, worin diefe Verbefferungen beftehen, und yx 
welden Dreifen fie in den bedeutenderen Hafen Curopas einge- 
{Hifft und verfendet werden finnen. 

€8 eriftiren in den Ber. Staaten von Nord- 
amerifa 20,000 Stdabdte, welde im Stande 
find, Gas- und Wafferleitungen angulegen 
und gu unterbalten, wabrend von folden bis 
jept nur 400 wirklig ausgefiigrt find! Aber 
neue erftehen nad allen Ridtungen Fin, und 
ber Verbraud vsonApparaten aller Art, welde 
bamitim SZufammenbange fteben, muff felbft- 
verftdndlig in Riirge auferordentlig guneh- 
men. 

Das ,,Umerikanifde Gas-LichtsJournal’’ ift auf 
Hent Ddieffeitigen Continent bas einige Blatt, welded diefen 
Sntereffen gewidmet ijt. Perfonen, welde auf daffelbe gx 
abonniren oder Angeigen in daffelbe ecinguritden wiinfdjen, be- 
Vieben ihre Adreffen fammt Sfiszen von Apparaten an und 
hirelt gu itbermitteln und migen fic verfidert halten, daf die- 
felben in treuer Ueberfebung und mit forgfiltiger Seidnung 
begleitet in unferen Spalten gum Whdrud gelangen werden. 

Es befteht ber Gebraudh im Verkehre mit unferen Englifden 
Freunden, die Angeigen berfelben gu inferiren und fie alsdann 
nad dem Spaltenraum gu berednen; bei diefer Berfahrungs- 
weife ift und bis jebt nod) Fein Fall von Ungufriedenheit fund 
geworden. Wir laden unfere “verehrten Ginner in Deutfd- 
land und Franfreidh ergebenft ein, und ifr Vertrauen guyu- 
wenden. 

Mdreffe : 

Messienrs JOHN B. MURRAY & C0., 
Proprietors of the “ American Gas Light Journal,” 
No. 40 Wall Street, New York City. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


We abandon this mythical appellation, and assume 
what we meant—the system of sewerage as a sanitary 
improvement. Medically speaking, public health is 
defunct. There is no such thing in America as public, 
and very little private, health, We are a wan, pale, 
haggard, sickly people. Born in a hurry, bred in a 
hurry, we eat, drink, sleep, talk, and work in a hurry, 
and our mortality tables show that we die in a hurry. 
We therefore consiga the public health to the doctors, 
and a good time may they have with it. 





THE WRONGS OF GAS-CONSUMERS. 

Tue demand for the September number of the Amert- 
can Gas-Licnt Journat, containing the article on the 
Wrongs of Gas-Consumers, was so great that we were 
obliged to issue immediately a second edition, which 
was also soon exhausted, and we had orders for more 
copies, but, unfortunately, our forms had been distri- 
buted before we could issue a third edition. We shall 
probably reprint the article in a future number, when 
we will present the matter in a still clearer light to 
companies and consumers. 

———+- > >—__— 
THE SCARLET LETTER! 

Gas-Compantzs and others whose wrappers on this 
number of the American Gas-Licat Jougyat are ad- 
dressed in red ink, will understand it as a delicate hint 
that a remittance of three dollars by mail is necessary 
to constitute them subscribers. We have no collecting 
agents, and will feel obliged by prompt remittances, 
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GAS-LIGHTING BY 
ELECTRICITY. 


Amone the most brilliant of elec- 
trical experiments in lectures fifteen 
years ago was the ignition of ether, 
gases, and the explosion of the gun- 
powder house. To produce these 
effects was the climax of fhe lecturer’s 
skill, and his grand battery of Leyden 
jars was brought to bear upon the 
point where the conflagration was to 
take place. So smalt an effect from 
such great preparations did not indi- ANI, 
cate that any practical use could be \ 
made of the phenomena. Experi- 
ments with galvanic batteries, best 
calculated to show the great power of 
electricity, are, perhaps, the melting 
of refractory metals that have resisted 
the intensest heat of the furnace, and 
this by an electrical current that, pass- 
ing through the human frame, would 
not be felt. “Cui bono” is ever the 
question with us. After witnessing 
brilliant experiments, we wish to know 
how they may be utilized. A few 
years ago the idea of making the ap- 
paratus used in those experiments, the 
means of a practical domestic gas- 
lighting would not be suggested, be- 
cause the elements employed seemed 
so disproportioned to the end to be 
produced. Step by step improve- 
ments in our knowledge and the in- 
struments—the means have been made 
more proportioned to the end. The 
electrical fluid has been brought under 
control. The old battery of Leyden 
jars has been set aside for the beauti- 
ful apparatus to be presently describ- 
ed, and which exceeds it in power, 
efficiency, and certainly as the rifled 
cannon of modern warfare exceeds 
the old smooth bores. Two plans for 
lighting gas by electricity have been 
used. These two plans employ the 
agent electricity in two of ite phases 
or developments as unlike as possible, 
these are “dynamical,” or “quan- 
tity” electricity; and “ statical,” 
“ frictional,” or “intensity” electricity. 
Though by some thought to be distinct 
essences, modern research has pro- 
duced one form from apparatus in- 
tended to develope the other. To un- 
derstand the apparatus employed, and 
the theory of electrical gas-lighting, 
a few explanations of technicalities 
must be excused. The terms “ quan- 
tity” and “intensity” are not always 
understood. It is convenient to con- 
sider electricity as a fluid: The anal- 
ogy is good. Quantity-electricity is 
like the gently flowing river carrying 
immense freight on its bosom—a re- 
servoir of power. Electricity of intensity is like the 
mountain torrent dashing violently and noisily through 
obstacles, yet insignificant in volume. Sometimes the 
two qualities exist in one electrical effect,as when the 
thunderbolt tears irresistibly through all obstacles, 
burning, melting, shivering, destroying. Quantity-elec- 
tricity is produced by galvanic batteries. {n these a 
chemical decomposition takes place, and as this is more 
or less vigorous, so is the electrical effect, The quan- 
tity produced is proportioned to the size of the metal 
plates. These quantity effects are plating, fusing 
metals, dc. Intensity in the battery is that quality it 
has of overcoming obstacles or resistance in the con- 
ductors used to carry the current. Intensity is obtained 
by adding to the number of cells in a battery. This 
addition does not, however, increase the quantity. 
Where the power of one cell would not perceptibly 
affect instruments at short distances from it, by adding 
to the number of cells the current may be driven 
through hundreds of miles. Electricity is capable of 
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heat of some other metals, Inflam 
mable gases are easily fired in con- 
tact with this hot wire. If we in- 
crease the length of the wire, we 
cannot produce much heat. There 
is not enough power or intensity in 
this one cell to overcome the re- 
sistance this fine wire (a poor con- 
ductor) exerts. The number of 
cups is increased, the element inten- 
sity is brought to bear on the wire, 
resistance is overcome, it glows 
through its entire length, Having 
made our battery strong enough to 
ignite any desired length of platina 
wire, we now divide this long piece 
into a great number of short pieces, 
interposing a good conductor between 
the divided pieces, Now by the use 
of the same battery power we shall 
have a large number of fine wires sim- 
ultaneously heated. Place each of 
these short pieces over a gas-burner, 
and we may light any number we 
please. Practically, a galvanic bat- 
tery of sufficient power, made so as 
to last a long time without renewal, 
is set up; a copper wire, well insu- 
lated, leads from one end of this bat- 
tery to the first burner, here the fine 
wire is inserted, the large wire passes 
on to the secofd burner, to be again 
replaced by the fine wire, and thus 
to the last burner, whence the large 
wire passes to the other end of the 
battery. The fluid from the battery 
—by a mere touch of the finger— 
courses along the wire conductor till 
it reaches the platina obstructions, 
here its passage is resisted; and as a 
swift runinng stream suddenly walled 
up by a narrow chasm of cleft rock 
dashes impetuously through, only 
showing its power at this spot, so the 
electric fluid manifests itself only at 
these little resistance-spots by filling 
them with heat,and this so rapidly 
that a thousand burners may be illu- 
minated as a flash of lightning. This 
plan of lighting is that of S. Gardiner, 
Jr., to whom two patents have been 
granted, one December 22d, 1857, 
wherein he claims, broadly, “ turning 
on or shutting off inflammable gas by 
degrees, or gradually, through the 
agency of electricity, for such pur- 
poses as are described in his specifica- 
tions.” 

The second, dated March 80th, 
1858, wherein he claims, “ placing a 
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acquiring much greater intensity than any multiplica- 
tion of battery-members can give it. Electrical gas- 
lighting makes use of the fluid in its quantity develop- 
ment, and also in its state of highest intensity. The 
arrangements are very different, yet in each case the 
fluid speeds through its conductor till it reaches the 
very point where its action is to be developed; 
here it either causes a fiery glow in a thread of fine 
platina wire, or flashes in a brilliant spark, illumin- 
ating the jet of gas thrown in upon it. Todescribe the 
first method more in detail: the engraving on the 
next page, in illustration of this article, represents 
at Basimple form of galvanic battery. It is immersed 
in its glass cell of dilute acid. Wires (or conductors) 
lead from the two different metals. Bring these wires 
together so that they almost touch. By laying a piece 
of fine platina wire across this space, so that it touches 
the two conductors, the fine wire will become hot, red 
hot, or it will melt according to the quantity the bat- 
tery has. The red heat of platina is equal to the white 





coil of platinum wire, or its equiva- 
lent, in the relative position to the jet 
of gas described, for the purpose of 
lighting the jet by electricity, and for 
re-igniting it when blown out under 
the circumstances, and for the purposes set forth.” 
These two patents cover the subject. The method of 
turning on and off the gas by electricity is simple. Au 
electro magnet is connected with the battery used for 
gas-lighting. This magnet is near the stop-cock used 
for turning on the gas; a simple mechanical arrange- 
ment so connects magnet and stop-cock that a few im- 
pulses from the battery revolve the cock. A “switch” 
is used to divert the current from the magnet to the 
illuminating circuit of wires. The inventor's house is 
fitted up to illustrate the plan in ite different applica- 
tions; in the dcor-casing are two small ivory knobs, or 
telegraph keys. Pressing one of these a few times and 
gas is admitted to the front parlor chandelier; then one 
pressure of a second key and the gas instantly lights; 
the same manipulation lights the chandelier of the ad- 
joing room after a switch is turned. In each chande- 
lier an indicator is so attached to the electro-magnetic 
stop-cock that the gas used, from one-eighth to fall 
force is shown. In this lighting, the battery force is 
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first directed to admitting gas, then to lighting it. In 
the hall chandelier both operations are performed at 
the same moment. In the single light brackets, lighting 
is effected by a touch of an electric cord and tassel, sus- 
pended near by. By a modification of the above ar- 
rangement it is also contrived that the opening of a 
door or window shall effect the same as manipulating 
the two keys. A burglar might be surprised 
to find, thns, his entrance the signal of an un- 
expected illumiuation! The plan for lighting 
city lamps would be as follows: Proper con- 
ductors are led from a central office to each 
district which may include, say, 100 lamps; 
each lamp has an electro-magnetic stop-cock, 
each is moved simultaneously by one key at 
central office; an indicator here exhibits the 
amount of gas turned on, or the fact that the 
lamps are Jit or extinguished. Each district 
would occupy a few seconds to light, and the 
battery power can then be switched on toa 
second and third district. Mr. Gardiner found 
that 1,500 burners in the U.S. Senate Chamber 
at Washington required three seconds to light, 
including turning on gas. The second method 
of gas-lighting requires a very different ap- - 
paratus, and electricity in its highest state 
of intensity. The machine employed is known 
as the Ruhmkorff coil. Its inventor, Count 
Ruhmkorff, has been honored by the French 
Academy in an extraordinary manner, Herder, in 
England, and Ritchie, in America, improved the con- 
struction, It is a beautiful aud wonderful instrument. 
Tremendous effects are produced from elements seem- 
ingly insignificant. This machine, with ite accessories 
complete, are seen also in this engraving. A galvanic 
battery with large plates, but of low intensity; a 
“primary coil,” a bundle of iron wires, and a “ second- 
ary” coil. The well known medical battery, with its long 
horizontal coil and its humming vibrator, is a simple 
model of the Ruhmkorff apparatus, In its center the 
bundle of iron wires is placed upright, surrounding 
these is the primary coil, this is a helix of large insu- 
lated copper wire of short length, it envelupes the iron 
wires. Through it circulates the current from the gal- 
vanic battery, aud obedient to the laws of electro- 
magnetism when the fluid courses through it, the iron 
wires become magnetic. Now the primary coil is 
enveloped in gutta percha, a bell glass also covers it, 
separating it effectually from the secondary coil; this 
consists of exceedingly fine, long, and highly insulated 
copper wire, patiently, and skilfully wound, it envelopes 
and fits over the bell glass, just as the primary coil en- 
velopes the iron wires, The two ends of this long coil 
c and d, are brought out and conducted to convenient 
stands to adjust their separation; the tooth wheel H, 
the metal straps on which it acts, and the points a and 
bare for the purpose of interrupting the flow of the 
current quickly. The revolution of the wheel causes 
the points to be violently sundered, and as quickly 
brought together again ; through these points the bat- 
tery current is made to pass. ‘The parts being in order, 
we allow the current to cireulate through the primary 
coil, we turn the little wheel, and quickly stop or con- 





tinue the eirculation; the iron wires are as suddenly 
magnetized and de-magnetized, and they act with won- 
derful power upon the secondary coil throngh all the 
intervening obstacles. A current of electricity is 
created in the fine wire so intense, that with a loud re- 
port and with a flash of forked lightning it leaps from 
one to the other of the firie wire termini. What effect 
this flash would have on the human body no one dares 
to say ; a small animal is easily killed. The spark will 
jump at times twelve inches, hundreds of these flashes 
can be produced in one minute. To make this machine 
useful for gas-lighting we must eontrive to break up 
this long spark into many smaller ones, and so arrange 
our conductors that one of these small sparks shall be 
brought out over each one of the burners. The quality 
of intensity exists in this current to an eminent degree; 
its quantity is small. So intense is it that many things 
that are non-conductors to the battery current are good 
conductors for this. To prevent it from escaping from 
its conductors the greatest precautions have to be ob 
served, and the highest known insulation used; the 


duced is remarkable. From the destruction of a few 
grains of zinc a thousand sparks may be made, and 
these properly divided might light 100,000 burners. 
The application of the Ruhmkorff coil to gas-lighting 
is claimed by Mr. Archilaus Wilson, in a patent of 
recent date, the claims of which are set forth in the last 
number of the American Gas-Licur Journat. 
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OUR GAS-DISTRICT. 
Every gas-light company has a “ district,” through 
which it is authorized by charter to lay its mains. We 
have ours, and we intend to light it from farthermost 
point to farthermost point—north, south, east, and 
west, throughout this broad continent. 

No space nor distance shall limit our plans. The day 
for boundaries to enterprise has gone forever, at least 
in this New World, where the Alleghanies have become 
mere turnpike roads for pleasure parties seeking pretty 
landscapes thousands of Miles in area, and the seas 
carriers of two and three thousand-ton pleasure yachts. 
The “district” of the American Gas-Liaut Journat is 
universal. 

Twenty-nine thousand post-towns on this continent 
are the present district which we propose to illuminate 
with the rays of scientific light emanating from the 
brilliant staff whose names adorn our pages; of these 
29,000 post-towns, most of which are in regular receipt 
of news through the emissaries of the daily press, 
perhaps two-thirds—say, twenty thousand—possess 
each a population of at least one thousand industrious, 
intelligént people. These communities are inventive, 
energetic, generally thrifty, utilitarian, almost univers- 
ally successful, and, in their views of things, liberal. 
In-all of the necessaries, and in many of the superfluities 
of life, they abound; but of one luxury—that of gas- 
light—they are, to a great extent, deprived. Out of 
these 29,000 post-towns on the American continent 
proper, we have been able to trace as yet but 297 sup- 
plied with that, to us indispensable blessing. Read our 
tables. We apprehend there may be some unrecorded, 
‘still the grand aggregate cannot exceed, at the outside, 
400—but two per cent. of the 20,000 cities, towns, and 
villages which we feel safe in saying, count over 1,000 
population !!!! And it must be borne in mind that 
from these beniyglted places, restless men and women 
are incessantly traveling into the more favored regions, 
where the blessing of gas-light is possessed and appre- 
ciated. Not one of these hundred thousand travelers 
returns to his sombre home without observing and 
deprecating the odds of comfort against him, and it re- 
quires but a hint to set him about: securing an equi- 
librium of enjoyment. 

We never saw a full-blown Yankee willing to travel 
second-class, No matter whether it be on an Illinois- 
Central or a Northern-New York, train—the one head- 
ing for a smash-up on the prairies, or the other sure to 
pitch through the next rotten bridge (a pleasantry of 
Northern-New-York travel); nor whether it be on a 
floating palace, bound to the metropolis, or to Newport, 
or the Branch, or at the “St. Nicholas,’ the “Fifth 
Avenue,” the “ United States,” or the ‘“ Ocean”; we 
say, a Yankee, fully developed, especially if accompa- 
nied by his “ folks,”—anglice wife and daughters,—is 





small amount of material expended for the effect pro- 





sure to travel first-class, all through. 


Applying this to the detail of home life, it includes 
the luxury of gas-light; what others possess he wants, 
and you have only to suggest to him that in the next 
town there are gas-works being erected, and he'll be 
darned if he don’t have the gas lighted in his town be- 
fore the retorts are set in his neighbor's. And he will 
do it. This is homely language, but it is a true.sym- 
bol of the American character, and it ac- 
counts for many idiosyncracies, and not a few 
extravagancies, that stick out in inconsistent 
places. Since the establishment of the Ame- 
ricaN Gas-Licut Journat—but three months 
to-day—we have heard from several promi- 
nent builders of gas-works, and gas-fitters,’ 
whose names appear in our advertising col- 
umns, of a large and steady increase of orders, 
greater than they have hitherto known, and 
the enterprise has already acquired a mo- 
mentum, stimulated by the publication of the 
American Gas-Ligur Journal, which, as we 
said in a previous number, will not be checked 
until the entire inhabited part of this con- 
tinent, from the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
the North Atlantic Ocean, on the north and 
east, traversing three thousand miles in ex- 
tent, rounding the Gulf of Mexico, Carribean 
Sea, and South Atlantic, on the extreme of 
South America, and passing up six thousand 
miles, to the Washington Territory on the 
far northwest, shall be lighted with gas. 
What a future is before our gas-fitters, our 
retort-makers, tubers, meter-makers, the coal 
miners of this country and of Old England, 
and the thousand and one purveyors of gas- 
apparatus generally! And why not? Wherever light 
is used, the best and cheapest will be had. The 
cost of importation and manufacture of whale oil for 
lighting purposes, has been long since abandoned. The 
finer productions—of candles—are to be found now 
only as an adornment of, and a feeble auxiliary to, gas. 
Burning fluids—those infamous inventions of avaricious. 
men, more dangerous, subtile, and destructive than even 
gunpowder, because received under the guise of a house- 
hold necessity—are being gradually, and should be uni- 
versally and at once, condemned and abandoned; the 
essential products of oil and grease are inconsiderable’ 
in their illuminating power, and there remains but the 
carburetted-hydrogen, of all known illuminating agents, 
to meet the great-human need. It is this welcome 
substitute that we are pledged to advocate, and we 
shall do it with all the energy and means which science 
and the press place within our reach; the more cheer- 
fully because we are met by such generous support 
from those whom our feeble efforts :nterest. 

In a few weeks we hope to present our pages under our 
own gas-lights—in other words, under a new vignette, 
which, when finished, will combine with all known in- 
struments of producing, purifying, supplying, and mea- 
suring light, two of its public dispensers, a gas-lamp post, 
at either end. We are now only in our introductory 
specimen numbers, which we are sending broadcast 
over this and the various ccuntries of Europe—“ laying 
our mains,” in order to plant those lamp-posts of ours 
at every point in the district which we have bounded ; 
so that whoever beholds their symbolic rays may hold 
in his hand a number of the American Gas-Licat Jour- 
NaL to be read beneath them. We shall strive to make 
our JourNnaL a popular paper, to be sought after and 
read by the people, rather than a heavy scientific mass 
to lie with leaves uncut until the binder consigns them 
between two rigid boards to perpetual oblivion. We 
have a great work to perform, viz.: to suggest, advise, 
and encourage the universal use of gas as the onty 
Liat which can satisfy man while deprived of heaven’s 
own sunny rays. To accomplish this we intend to place 
in every box in every post-office in the United States, 
and in the British Provinces, in South America, Central 
America, and Mexico, a copy of the American Gas- 
Licut Journat, that those who will may know what we 
are doing, and what they may do, to obtain the cheapest, 
best, and a permanent light. We have ascertained as 
nearly as is possible, that there are in the United States 
alone about 300,000 post-office boxes. We are begin- 
ning with the larger cities—having supplied Philadel- 
phia with our September number, and now place 5,000 
copies of this issue in the New York city post-office, 
besides distributing perhaps 20,000 copies to visitors 
from all parts of the Union at the American Institute 
Fair now being held here. 

We intend to print an extra edition of about 10,000 
copies a month hereafter, which, with our regular sub- 
scription, will be as many as we can manage with our 
present force. Arrangements are in progress, however, 
which will enable us to throw off editions of 50,000 
copies with ease, as soon as we procure new type and 
large presses, which we hope to compass before the 
new year is inavgurated. 

A glance at our advertising pages will show that we 
are not going backward at all events, and our increas- 
ing subscriptions are all that we desire, in ratio; but as 
to numbers, we are not quite yet prepared to cry— 
Hold, enough ! 

Our gas-district is, then, defined. Every subscriber 
lights a burner for us. May we not ask for a general 
illumination ? 
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THE USE AND VALUE OF COAL TAR. 
A Pxnnsrivanta company inquires of us— 


What use do gas-companies make of coal tar ! 
What proportion of gas does it contain to the pound?! 
What is the cost of extracting gas from it ? 
Some of the companies allow it to pass off as water, 
but would it not pay to put it to some practical use ? 


This subject is becoming a puzzle to many compan- 
ies, and we have taken measures to ascertain to what 
use it is put in some of the interior towns. 

The Danbury (Conn.) Company writes us that they 
mix it with saw-dust, and shovel it into the retorts, the 
same as coal, and get from every thirty gallons of tar 
300 feet of gas, of a better quality than coal gas, and 
that it takes but three hours to each charge, so that 
they get the gas from two charges of tar in the same 
time that they do one from coal. This is of advantage 
to small works, where there is no sale for the tar. 

The New York city gas-companies sell their coal tar 
to a manufacturer of patent roofing. Their production 
is not equal to the demand. 


Other correspondents differ as to the value of gas 
made from tar. An intelligent and practical gas- 
maker says that the amount of permanent gas produced 
from a pound of coal tar is scarcely appreciable, and 
would by no means pay for the fuel used for its gener- 
ation. Many years ago, he says, it was tried in Eu- 
rope and this country, but abandoned entirely as a 
worthless process; it is possible, ef course, to convert 
coal tar into a gas, but when the temperature is re- 
duced to that of the atmosphere, that which was a gas 
is now a liquid, which, if sent into —. causes great 
trouble, by stopping up the bends and angles. He adds 
that the idea of distilling coal tar to make illuminating 
gas is suggested every year by some one who thinks 
he has found the philosopher's stone. There is no doubt 
that some coals are carbonized at such unprofitably 
low heats as to cause a large deposit of hydro-carbon 
matter which might be converted into gas—as, for in- 
stance, the distillation of coal oils would prove that the 
quantity and quality of condensed matter depend greatly 
upon the heat used in carbonizing. For gas-making, 
the heats employed are about 1,500° F.; for oil-making, 
very much lower—scarcely a dull red color to the re- 
tort. 

oe 





For toe American Gas-Licut JourNAt. 


Tae accumulation of coal tar at the various gas man- 
ufacturing establishments throughout the country, is 
of such an amount as to put the ingenuity of those hav- 
ing it in charge to the test, to know what to do with it. 
But a few years since, and the demand could not be 
supplied ; now it has become a drug in the market— 
no one wanting to purchase. 

The corporate authorities of cities and towns are 
taking the subject in hand, prohibiting the emptying of 
it into streams convenient to works—its mixture with 
the water preventing cattle from drinking, as well as 
rendering it unfit for domestic and culinary purposes. 

Is there no plan that can be devised to make the 
article of coal tar useful, in its application. to sume pur- 
pose, by which the whole or part of it might be used— 
or destroyed, that it may not become a nuisance to the 
neighborhood # 

I trust that this article will be the means of eliciting 
from some of your correspondents such suggestions 
respecting the tar as will, in the end, result in some- 
thing useful. Enquirer. 

Zanesville, O., Sept. 2, 1859. 

For tae American Gas-Licut JourNat. 


ON THE PRESERVATION OF WROUGHT IRON 
SERVICE PIPE. 

Wnrovent iron pipe, when placed in the ground with- 
out any protection, is found to decay rapidly. The 
probable average duration in this city is eight or ten 
years. 

To endeavor to prevent this rapid oxydation we have 
adopted the following plan of coating the pipe internal. 
ly and externally with prepared coal-tar. The tar is 
prepared by boiling forty gallons with half a peck of 
quick-lime, to free the tar from any properties injurious 
toiron. The pipe is placed in an oven, in quantities, 
and heated toa — that will not burn the tar, but 
if any hotter, would do so. It is then immersed in a vat 
containing the prepared tar, convenient to the oven, 
and immediately taken out and placed in an inclined 
position to drain off any superfluous tar. When cool, 
the pipe is completely coated with a fine black lacquer. 

In ing and putting in the service, a portion of 
the uer may be taken off by the abrasion of the 
tools; the workmen re-coat these parts with a brush 
after the service is laid. 

We have practiced this Pax about two years, The 
services are as bright and free from decay as when first 
laid, and believe that the preparation will double the 
time of duration of the pipe. Two men can lacquer 
5,000 feet of pipe in two hours. ~The same process is 
useful for coating cast-iron lamps and other yr 

G. C. 





Louisville Gas Works, Sept. 1 9th, 1859. 








CANNEL and COAL 


OF THE BEST DESCRIPTIONS 


FOR MAKING GAS AND COKE.€@ 


ANALYSES OF CANNEL, 
Showing, from the most recent tests, the productive power (in volume) of each kind of material. 














: 
\ 


GAS. COKE. 
Per ton, 2240 Ibs,|Per ton, 2240 Ibs.) Quality 


In Cubic Feet. of Coke. 
At 60° temperature.|Cwt. Qrs. Lbs. 


Illuminating power * 

Tar per burner consum- 
in Gallons. ing 5 feet Gas 
per hour. 


Price per ton 
free on 
board vessels in 
Liverpool 


Ammonia 
Water 
in Gallons. 


Price at $4.80 
per & sterling. 





11,700 18 
11,000 18 
10,000 11 


2 
1 
2 


7 | Good. 16 19 22.50 1Ts. 


16 “ 18 16% 21.25 15s. 6d. 
0 |Inferior. 25 15% 20.00 14s. 
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ANALYSES OF COAL, 








tabulated, for safety, rather below the average results. They are large, well ecreened, and free from dirt when 
delivered on board vessels, and are used for gas purposes at the chief gas works in England and on the Continent. 


arise in the market between the issue of this offer and the time at which the order may come to hand. 


otherwise arranged, less 23 


GAS COKE. 
Per ton, 2240 Ibs.|Per ton, 2240 Ibs. Quality 
In Cubic Feet. of Coke. 
Cwt. Qrs. Lbs. 


Price per ton ¥. 
free on Price at $4.80 ‘ 
board vesselsin| per £ sterling. 
Liverpool. 


Illuminating power * 
per burner consum- 
ing 5 feet Gas 
per hour. 


Ammonia Tar 


Water 
i Getinns in Gallons. 


wie? 





11,000 18 
9,690 13 
9,800 18 


4 
oo | 3 


16 Good. 16 11s 14.00 11s. 6d. $2.76 


0 27 10.40 9s. 6d. 2.28 
0 = 24 12 9.80 8s. 6d. 2.04 
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1 
3 
2 














* Equal to Spermacetti Candles, burning 120 grs. per hour. 
The above analyses embrace the best Cannel and Coal raised in the Lancashire, é&c., districts, and are 


Orders for less than 50 tons, (i. ¢., a boat load,) will be charged the cost of carting, viz. 1s. 6d. per ton. 
The prices quoted will in all cases be subject to such alterations, more or less, as the case may be, as may 


Terms :—Cash, on presentation of the bills of lading at your bankers or agents in Liverpool, or as may be 
per cent. discount. 

Also, HAND PICKED CANNEL and COAL, for house use. 

Concessions in prices made for large quantities. 


materials supplied. 
nished on application. 


bills of lading, or passing entries. 


GAS APPARATUS of all descriptions and on the most approved principles. Also, Purifying and other 
ANALYSES, PLANS, and ESTIMATES, and other information required, and the highest references, fur- 


Contracts for materials and works entered into. No charge made for superintending shipments, preparing 


EMANUEL TURNER & CO., 


Export Offices, 34 Castle street, Liverpool, England. 








#55 GEORGE ANDERSON, 2% 
GAS BNGINBERING OFFICE 


104 Leadenhall Street, London, E. C., 
PATENTEE OF THE DIRECT ACTING PISTON EXHAUSTER, &c., 


Begs to draw the attention of the Engineers and Managers of American Gas-Works to his Patent Purifying, 
Changing or By-pass and Shut-off Valve. 






< 


So 





Cowen’s Patent Fire-Clay Retorts. 


JOSEPH COWEN & CO., 

Bladen Burn, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
ENGLAND, 
Were the only parties to whom a Prize Medal was 
awarded at the Great Exhibition in London 
in 1851, for “ Gas Retorts and other 
objects in Fire-Clay.” 

J.C. & Co. have been for many years the most ex- 
tensive manufacturers of Fire-Clay Retorts in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; and 
orders for Fire-Clay Retorts of all shapes and dimen- 
sions, Fire Bricks, and every other article in Fire-Clay, 
are promptly executed at their works as above. 
Cowen’s Garesfield Coal and Coke. 


Coal and Coke Office, Quay Side, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


WILLIAM RYDER, 


GENERAL MINERAL and METAL AGENT 
and Merchant, 
4 DEAN ST., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
ENGLAND, 

Is prepared to supply Gas Companies and others 
with every variety of appliance for the production 
and supply of Gas, including Gasometers, Retorts 
(metal and clay), Fire Bricks, Coals, Metal Mains, 
Tubes, in wrought iron, copper, brass, lead or com- 
position, Meter Tops, Fittings, &c., &c., and from his 
extensive experience in this class of work, can guaran- 
tee everything of the best description. 











BENJAMIN PIKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, 


a IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Mathematical and Philosophical Instruments, 
No. 518 BROADWAY, 

OPPOSITE 8T. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


DANIEL PIKE, 
GARDINER PIKE. t NEW YORK. 


Gold, Silver and Steel Spectacles ; Barometers, Thermometers, Sur 
veying Compasses, Theodolites, Levelling Instruments, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes and Microscopes ; Air Pumps and Elec- 
trical Machines. Instruments and Spectacles re- 
paired. Periscopic Glasses and Pebbles. 


JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., 


PRACTICAL CHEMIST, 
No. 98 PRINCE 8T., cor. MERCER ‘8T* 
(A few doors from Broadway,) New York, 
Chemical Substances, Minerals, &c., consiantly on hand. 
Commercial Articles, &c. Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus, 
Particular attention paid to the Analysis of Ores, Mineral Waters, 


BRADBURY M. JOHNSON, 
GAS FITTER AND PLUMBER, 
No. 111 East Erenreentu Sr., New Yor. 


A large and elegant assortment of Chandeliers, Brackets, &c. Gas 
Pipe and Posts made for Gas Companies on favorable terms. 











GAS-LIGHT SHARES FOR SALE 


In several prominent City Companies, paying 8, 10 
and 12 per cent. dividends, 
JOHN B. MURRAY & CO., Banxrns, 
No. 40 Wall street, New York City. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 


Publishers of APPLETON’S RAILWAY GUIDE, and of 
APPLETON’S DICTIONARY OF MECHANICS. 


A work indispensable to all engaged in the manufacture of Gas. 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Gas Exhausters. 
GEORGE WRIGHT & CO. LIVERPOOL. 
T. W. PARMELE, Sote Acent. 
No. 4 Irving Place, New York. 


C. R. WOODWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PORTABLE GAS WORKS, 
No. 1 Cedar St., (near Pearl St.) N. ¥. City. 
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FLOYD’S 
MALLEABLE IRON 


PATENT 


RETORT COVERS. 


Patented, July 2Zist, 1857- 


WYYLLLACCCQRQOOOOOAZAE0OOhOAACAACEELEE. 


ROBERTS SC 

The above cut represents the MALLEABLE IRON RETORT COVER. It is made only a quarter of an inch thick, and convexed as shown in the sectional view 

which gives it great strength. We make this cover of any required shape—the patent allowing us to adopt any form the taste of those using them may suggest. We 
have, in the above form, secured lightrress ‘and strength combined, and where there is no objection to it, this shape is preferable to any other. 

The peculiar advantages of this invention are economy, durability and convenience, all of which are, upon the slightest examination, apparent to all who are 


familiar with the manufacture of Gas, or any article requiring the use of Retorts, 





This Cover is made of a very superior kind of malleable iron, being stronger and 


much better than wrought iron, and consequently of unlimited durability. It is less than half the weight of the cast iron Cover, such as have been in universal use, and its 
adoption is therefore a saving of labor in the Retort House. We give extracts from a few of the many letters received from those who have thi Cover in use, including 


some of the largest Gas Manufacturing Companies in the United States; 


Orrice Manuattran Gas-Licut Co., 
No. 4 Irving Place, N. Y. 


Frorp’s Patent Matteaste Iron Retort Covers far excel any article for a 
similar purpose heretofore in use. The durability of this Cover is much greater 
than those made from ordinary cast iron. Indeed, I can put no limit to the 
length of time they may be rendered serviceable. 

(Signed,) JOS. A. SABBATON, 
Eng. M. G. L. Co. 


Orricke New York Gas-Licnr Co., 
No. 174 Centre street, N. Y. 


From the experiments made with a few of Fiorn’s Parent Maturaste Inox 
Retort Covers at these Works, I believe the entire use of them at the price 
charged would in the end be a saving to Gas Companies, as they cannot, even by 


careless usage, be broken. 
JNO. MOWTON, 
Manager. 


Brooxtyn Gas Works, 
May 14, 1859. 


Messrs. Hennina & Co., Gentlemen,—Yours of the 13th is at hand, and contents 
noted. We have used your patent Retort Lids for about eighteen months, and are 
well satisfied with their superiority over all other kinds in use. 

Yours, truly, J. K. BRICK, 
Engineer of the Brooklyn Gas-Light Co. 





Orrice Paiwapetpnta Gas Works, 
Market and 23d sts., Philadelphia. 


After eleven months’ trial of Froyp's Patent Matieaste Iron Retort Covers, 
I find them to be in every respect satisfactory, and much preferable to cast iron 
covers of greater weight. JNO. C. CRESSON, 
Eng. Phila. Gas Works, 





Orrick ALBaNy Gas-Lieut ~~ 
Albany, N. Y. 


The advantages of Fioyp’s Patent Matieaste Iron Retort Covers are great. 
They weigh much less than cast iron covers, and this is a considerable matter to 
the men who have to lift them as high as their heads, as in the case in the top 
Retort of five in a bench, and are more economical to any Gas Works, being less 
liable to breakage, which is a serious item of expense during the year. 

(Signed) PAUL ‘A. SABBATON, 
Supt. Albany G. L. Co. 


Orrice Detrorr Gas-Liest =e 
Detroit, Mich. 


* #* # T am delighted with the working of Frorp’sPatent Mas.easce Iron 
Retort Covers. Since their use we have not had a single “ blow” of the luting, 
and consequently have lost no Gas using these Covers, I shall substitute these 
Covers as soon as the old ones are broken. I am not sure but it would be more 
profitable to throw our present cast iron ones away and purchase these. * * 

P, E. DE MILL, 
Sect’y D. G. L. Co. 





Extract from the Report of Tos, H. Wynne, Superintendent of the Ricumoxp 
(Va.) Gas Works, February 28th, 1859. 

“Feeling satisfied from my whole experience, that every facility which is 
afforded to working men in the performance of their duties, is an advantage to 
those who employ them,I have discarded the heavy old cast iron retort lids, 
weighing sixty pounds a-piece, and substituted those of malleable iron, made by 
S. C. Herring, of the Oregon Foundry, New York. These possess the important 
advantages of lightness, weighing only thirty pounds, and still greater of durability, 
it being next to impossible to break them by the hardest usage to which they are 
subjected. Their first cost is twice as much as the others, but as these are easily 
broken, there can be no question but that, in the end, the new lids will be the 
cheaper.” 


Gas Works requiring these “COVERS” can send a correct drawing of the mouth_piece of their Retort, from which we can make the pattern, which will be —— 
at just its cost. The cost of the “COVERS” will invariably be thirteen cents per pound, delivered at any point in New York for shipment. 


Orders for Covers received through Messrs. Exriman Broruers, New York. 
6 * Rie Mr. T. W. Paemetr, Sin & 


HERRING, FLOYD & KIBBE, Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 


Castings of every description for Gas Works, by Herring d& Floyd, Oregon Iron Foundry, New York. 


740, 742 and 744 Greenwich street, New York. 
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ALFRED F, JAMES. 
Collection, Exchange and Land Agency, 


GALVESTON, TEXAS. 


REFERENCE: 
Joho B. Murray & Co., New York. 


GEORGE PARISH OGDEN, 


Banking, Exchange, and Collecting House, 
Troy, INT. wy. 
Northern and Eastern Collections made and remitted 
for on day of receipt. 
Bills of £1 and upward for sale, payable throughout 
Great Britain. 


AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY. 
CERTIFICATES OF GAS LIGHT SHARES 
and Bank Notes Engraved with the greatest skill and 
: promptness. 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE BUILDING, WALL ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
No. 644 Broadway, New York. 
Assets, January 1, 1859, $1.183,600.98. 
Open daily from 9 A. M. to 7 P. M. 

A. A. Atvorp, Sec’y. E. J. Brown, Pres’t 


H. J. SEAMAN, 
41 PINE STREET, (bet. Nassau and Wililiam,) 
NEW YORK, 
No TE BRODER. 
Foreign Exchange, Stocks and Bonds bought and sold. 
GEO. C. HANCE. 


SEYTON & WAINWRIGH i, 
87 Wiiiiam &r., New York Crry. 
STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, 
GENERAL RAILROAD AND EUROPEAN AGENTS. 
Stocks and Bonds bought and sold at the Board of Brokers, and 
at private sale. Railroad an@ other loans negotiated, and collec- 
tions made for home or European account. Zechange on London. 
Cc. 8. SEYTON. J. H. WAENWRIGIIT. 

















REFERENCES. 
Duncan Sherman & Co., N. Y. Peter Wainwright, Esq., Boston. 
Richard Irvin & Co., “ Ogden, Fleetwood & Co. Chicago. 
John B. Murray & Co., s Erastus Corping, Esq., Albany. 
Union Bank, « Wm. Fisher & Son, Baltimore. 
Webster Bank, Boston. J. P. Kilbreth, Cincinnati. 
E. F. Satterthwaite, London. Geo. Parish Ogden, Troy. 
Alfred F. James. 








E. A. COEN, 
Engineer and Contractor for Coal Gas Works. 
Plans and specifications furnished and Works erected for cities, 
towns, and villages. Rosin Works altered and repaired. Pipe, 
&c., furnished and laid for Water and Gas, 
E. A. COEN, Rondout, Ulster Co.,N Y. 


WM. L. SCHOENER & CO., 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
For the erection of COAL GAS WORKS. 
Georce Dwicxt, H. A. Cuart, wm. L. SCHOFNER. 
REFERENCES: 








Springfield Gas-Works, Mass. Thompsonville Gas-Works, Ct. 
Milford “ “ New Britain = > 
Clinton “ “ Norwalk ol 
Beverly a - Norwich - ef 
Ware “ a Tarrytown * my. 
Glasgow Mills, “ Clyde - ° 


y 
Wheeler & Wilson Works, Bridgeport, Ct. 


STUART & PETERSON, 
WILLOW STREET, ABOVE THIRTEENTH, PHILADEPHIA, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lamp Posts and Cast Iron Street Lanterns. 
P. 8.—Our Cast Iron Lanterns are warranted to outlast three 


Tin Lanterns. 
Gas Coal, Clay Retorts, Exhausters, &c., 


T. W. PARMELE, 
No. 4 Irving Place, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Neo. 505 BROADWAY, N. W¥ 
The very best in use. Send for a Circular. 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 
No. 500 Broadway, (opposite the St. Nicholas Hotel,) 
Invite public attention to their Improvep Trent 
Sriroa Sewine Macatxes, which for beauty of con- 
struction, elegance of finish, and perfeectness in Sewing, 
are unequalled by any in the market. 


LESTER’S SEWING MACHINES, 
LOCK-STITOH, 
Prices from $50 to $150. 
No. 483 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Adapted to family use—doing light as well as heavy sewing. 


THE WILLCOX & GIBBS’ 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
The best family machine in the market. 
Prices from _ $30 to $50. 

5604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 
New Styles—Prices Greatly Reduced. 
No. 458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
SEWING MWACHINES, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
No. 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


























TO GAS COMPANIES, &c. 


T= copartnership heretofore existing between A. ANGUS CROLL and THOMAS GLOVER, of London 
England, manufacturers of CROLL'S celebrated 


CPATENT DRY GAS METERS,” 


and trading under the style of THOMAS GLOVER, was dissolved on the 25th day of March, 1858. 

By the terms of the deed of dissolution, the American and all other patents taken out by Mr. Croll in 
which Mr. Glover can claim any interest, past or future, whatever, have been released and assigned by Mr. Glover 
to Mr. Croll. 

The American patent was re-issued October 6, 1858. 

All persons, therefore, are hereby cautioned against purchasing eny Dry Gas Meters (especially Mr. 
Thomas Glover’s as at present constructed) which infringe Mr. Croll’s patents; as the maker, seller, and 
user thereof are all equally liable in damages. 

The present Meter, with the improved valves, also patented by Mr. Croll, gives a steady light, under all 
circumstances, is warranted to register correctly, being sealed as correct by the Corporation Inspector 
of the city of London, England, and will also pass the New York State Inspection, and be duly sealed by the 


Inspector thereof, if required for that State. 
JOHN O’NEIL, 


99 Etate street, Boston, Sole Agent. 


SYMMES’ PATENT GAS RETORT. 








= 















type above cut represents a new mode of connecting retorts to the “stand pipes” without using “ mouth 
pieces,” thus saving the drilling the flanges and making the joints, as well as some 250 Ibs. of casting, and 
several bolts for each retort set. A narrow piece of the door C. closes the lower end of the stand-pipe. The 
plate E. is a separate piece, thinner than the retort, and may be secured to the door C., or slid over grooves 
made in the retort for that purpose. The retort is set in the ovens to the dotted line d. This mode of connect- 
ing may be applied to clay as well as iron retorts. 
For information concerning the above, or for the castings, address 
H. K. SYMMES, Newton, Mass. 




















a perenne Si 


" 


= —— min 
D. MCDONALD & CO., 
Vo, 51 LAWCASTER STREET, ALBAYVY, ™. Y, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STATION METERS, WET METERS (wrrn Iron or Tix Casrs), DRY METERS, 
FANCY, EXPERIMENTAL AND SHOW METERS, GAS-HOLDERS 
FOR TESTING PRESSURE GAUGES, &c. 


We wish to call the attention of Gas-Light Companies, Gas Engineers, and all others who contemplate the 
purchase of Gas Meters, to the fact that we are now manufacturing, and prepared to fill all orders in the above 
line upon terms as favorable as any other manufacturers in the country. 

Having improved, simplified, and so far perfected the mechanical construction of our Meters as to render 
them unquestionably equal, if not superior to any others now in use, we can confidently offer them to purchasers 
assuch. The extreme simplicity of our Dry Meters renders their wear and liability to get out of order, less than 
any other meter in the Market. 

First-class workmen only employed, and the best materials used. All work warranted. 

re Meters sealed by ‘he State Inenectora, according to the lawe of New York: 
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MEDALS AWARDED TO THOMAS GLOVER'S PATENT DRY GAS-METERS =. 


MANUFACTORIES 





SUFFOLK ST. CLERKENWELL -GREEN. & ALLEN ST. GOSWELL ST. ~~ LONDON. 


Tuomas Guover introduced his PATENT DRY GAS METERS into the United States and Canadas in 
1846, and since that time he has received extensive patronage from many Gas Companies of those countries as well 
as from this. Thomas Glover confines his sole attention to the business of Gas-Meter making. The propriety of 


his doing so is satisfactorily proved by his success. 


For example: one London Company has now in use above 


12,500 of his Patent Dry Gas-Meters, and some of these Meters have been fixed for fourteen years and are still in 
working order, without complaint from either the company or the consumer. 


Tuomas Grover thinks it necessary to put Gas Companies on their guard against parties selling Patent Dry 
Gas-Meters constructed in imitation of his, but unskilfully made on erroneous principles, and with improper and 


unsuitable materials. 


THomas Giover’s Workshops are now the most extensive in this or any other country, and he is thereby 
enabled promptly to execute orders to any extent required. Purchasers may, at any time, inspect his Works 
and the materials of which his Meters are constructed | 


Suffolk Street, Clerkenwell, London, and 1 Barrett Street, Fulton Street, Boston. 








Cliff’s English Clay Retorts, 
T. W. PARMELE, Sore Acent, 
No. 4 Irving Place, New York. 


DANIEL. THOMPSON, 
MACHINIsTgT, 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Stop Cocks, Fire Plugs, &c., for Water Works, and Stop Cocks, 
Valves, Drip Pumps, &c., for Gas Works, 


No. 133 Elfreth’s Alley, Philadelphia. 
T. G. ARNOLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Gras BuURN SERS, 
MERCURY CUPS, PORTABLE SOCKETS, BURNER PILLARS, &C., 
No. 447 BROOME STREET, 
2d door West of Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Imported Scotch Tips and Burner Plyers always on hand. 


English Gas Coals. 


GEORGE WRIGHT & CO., LIVERPOOL. 
T. W. PARMELE, Sore Agent, 
No. 4 Irving Place. New York. 


Office for the Inspection of Gas Meters, 
FOR THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

















AGENT FOR 


SCAMMON'S CELEBRATED GAS APPARATIS, 


FOR EITHER COAL OR ROSIN GAS. 


GAS FIXTURES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
GAS FITTING. 
GEORGE H. KITCHEN & CO., 
561 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK GAS BURNER CO, 
34 BROADWAY, ROOM 18, APPLETON’S 
Building, 


Manufacture to al of the late Pro- 


order L. E. Hicks’ =f 


Patent Gas Burner 
for Lighting Streets, 
Steambvats, Rail- 
road Cars,Churches 
Theatres, Stores 
aud Private Dwel- 
lings, 

This burner has 
been subjected to 
every known test, 
of the justness of 
its claims in repeat- 
ed instances, and 
by competent per- 
sons, and had the 
unqualified approv- 





fessor W. H. Ellet, 
chemist to the Man- 
hattan Gas-Lig ht 
Company, and of 
Mr. J. K. Brick, 
Superintendent ot 
the Brooklyn Gas- 
Works. ‘The ex- 
periments of these 
gentlemen prove 
that its “economy” 
over ordinary burn- 
ers in the consump- 
tion of gas, fur equal 
illuminating pow- 
ers, is in the ratio 
of 232 to 100. 





We think this array of authority at least entitles our 
new burner to a full and fair trial. 





MANY, BALDWIN & MANY, 
49 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, AGENTS FOR 
Gautier’s Clay Retorts, Fire and Arch Bricks, 
Gas-House Tiles, &c.- Black Lead Cruzibles for Steel 
Works and Brass Founders. Also, a full assortment of 
Tiles and general Hardware. 


J. T. WELLINGS, 


LUMBER AND GAS-FITTER, No. 983 SOUTH 
Sixth street, Brooklyn, E. D. 
Licensed to introduce Water into houses, dc. 


A. BRONSON, 


ATTERN AND MODEL MAKER FOR THE 
American Gas-Licut Journat, No. 102 Elm street, 
corner of Walker street, New York. 











FRD. C. KRAUSE, 
) ANUFACTURER OF PATENT GAS-BURNERS 
for Cooking, Ironing, Heating, Chemical A ppa- 
atus, &c., No. 772 Eighth avenue, corner of 54th street, 
New York. 





COAL FOR GAS-WORKS. 
SAML. THOMPSON'S NEPHEW, 
IMPORTER OF 


ENGLISH, CANNEL & NEWCASTLE COAL 


No. 68 PINE, 145 RIVINGTON, 149} SEVENTH AVENUE, 
‘ 45 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK FIRE-BRICK MANUFACTORY 
Branch Works at Kreischerville, Staten Island. 
B. KREISCHER & CO., 
Office, 56 Goerck St., cor. Delancy St., New York. 


Gas House Tiles and Fire Bricks of all shapes and sizes. Fire 
Mortar, Clay, and Sand articles of every description made to order 
at the shortest notice. 

B. KREISCHER, A. Werner. 





H. MAvreEr, 





DRAIN PIPE. 





JAMES P. HAMMILL, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN BEST ENGLISH FIRE BRICK, 
FLoor, Matt, aNp Roorine Tites, Drsin Pig, Gas Pips, &c., 


155 Water Street, - - - - New York City. 














OFFICIAL, 


New York State Inspector of Gas Meters, 
OFFICE No. 561 BROADWAY. 


Gas Meters proved since 4th May, 1859. ....... 9168 
Daily number proved, about............... ooe 125 
Number of proving apparatus tested. .... esscee | O6 


New York, Sept. 30, 1859. 
GEORGE H. KITCHEN, 
State Inspector. 
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THE AUBIN VILLAGE GAS WORKS 


Are now building for the city of San Antonio, Texas, and for the following villages, viz.: Greensboro’, N. C.; 
Dover, Delaware; Jersey Shore, Penn.; Flemington, N. J.; Bath, Steuben Co., N. Y.; Platisburgh, N. Y.; Rutland, 
Vt. ; Point Levi, C. E., and Gloversville, N. Y., where they are being substituted for Rosin Gas Works. 





Being adapted to any material containing gas, the Ausin Works use as the gas-making material, cotton seed 
at the South, rosin in the Carolinas, cannel coal in Pennsylvania, and rosin and coal mixed in the Northern and 
Eastern States; and are so simple in construction and operation, that Gas-Companies, even in small towns, can make 
a rich, and therefore cheap Gas, and still pay dividends. Parties inquiring will be referred to towns of 3,000 to 4,000 


inhabitants, using the Aubin Works, where the net earnings on the stock are from ten to fifteen per cent. 
General Office of the AUBIN GAS-WORKS COMPANY, 


44 State Street, Albany, New York. 








TO PREVENT THE FREEZING -OF GAS-PIPES. 


FOR HOUSES, &C. 








JOHN WALTON’S 
"LNALVWd 














FOR GAS WORKS. 
FIGURE 1.—To be placed in the Street. 

(A) represents the street; (B) the connecting pipe; (C) the vessel; (D) the service pipe; (E) the alcohol or other liquid; (F) the pipe used to fill the vessel ; 
(G) the cap to close the pipe. 

FIGURES 2 and 3.—To be placed on Main at Gas Works. 

(A) represents the main pipe; (A’) an enlargement thereof; (H) a wire gauze cylinder, which is rotated slowly ; the lower port of the pipe is filled with alcohol 
or other liquid, keeping the cylinder constantly wet; (K K, &c.,) show simple disks within the wheel; (H) to increase the wetted surface; (I) is the pipe used to fill 
or withdraw the liquid used: 

_ The undersigned would respectfully call the attention of Gas Companies to his improved ANTI-FREEZER, which he guarantees to prevent the freezing of all 
pipes to which it is applied, at a less cost than any other known process. Further information can be had by addressing—- JOHN WALTON, Louisville, Zy. 








CORNELIUS & BAKER, HARRIS & BROTHER'S BRAMHALL, HEDGE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF Improved Dry Gas-MMeter, 442 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
LAMPS CHANDELIERS fF AS-FIXTURES Patented May 17th and 8lst, 1859. OFFER FOR SALE 

. . : SHAW’S PATENT 

ETC., ETC, o- Me oe ig 8 sizes, - —— ame 
Store, No. 710 Chestnut Street. Gas Smoothing Trons, Gas Bath oom Stover, 
MANUFACTORY, No. 821 CHERRY STREET. Ges Brant Seatete, Gan Oper ee Berd Renders, 
Also, Fifth and Columbia Avenue Miniature Gas Furnace, Gas Ovens, 5 sizes. 
PHILADELPHIA. ; CALL AND SEE THEM AT 





442 Broadway, between Howard and Grand streets. 
HARPER & O'CONNELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS SHADES AND GLOBES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
FRENCH COLORED GAS SHADES AND SMOKE BELLS, 


Nos. 68 and 65 ELIZABETH STREET, corner HESTER, New York. 


DONNELLY & ROONEY, 
BRASS FOUNDERS, 


144 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 
Jobbing promptly attended to. 


NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO. 
MANUFACTURERS UNDER GOODYEAR’S PATENT, OF F. A. SABBATON, 
VULCANIZED RUBBER FABRICS, K : Albany, N. ¥+ 
ADAPTED TO MECHANICAL PURPOSES, GAS ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR. 




















HARRIS & BROTHER, COAL AND ROSIN WORKS 
MACHINE yay os HOSE, MANUFFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF Of any capacity constructed on the most approved plans. 
Nos. 37 and 38 Park Row, New York. GAS-METERS AND GAS-APPARATUS, ania ni een ee won a 
JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. No. 1117 Cherry St., Philadelphia. J.K. Brick,’ Engineer Brooklyn Gas Co. 
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. BLLIMAN BROTHERS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


217 PEARL. sT.. NEW YoRE. 
QBPORTERS OF BELGIAN FIRB-Chal Gas REPORTS, 


DEALERS IN TILES, ARCH-BRICKS, FURNACE DOORS, 
“ MOUTH-PIECES, COVERS, AND ALL OTHER FITTINGS, OF THE MOST APPROVED 
PATTERNS, FOR SETTING CLAY RETORTS. 


Importers and Dealers in Wrought-Iron, Gas, Water and Steam Tubes, 





























CUSTOMER METERS, 


PRESSURE REGISTERS, (Wet and Dry.) 


PRESSURE INDICATORS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, 


(Wet and Dry.) 
PRESSURE GAUGES, 





SHOW METERS, 


PHOTOMETERS, (Wet and Dry.) 


GOVERNORS, METER PROVERS, 


STATION METERS, CENTRE SEALS, 


&e. &e. &. 





An experience of more than Twenty-two Years, during which time we have manufactured a larger number of 
Gas Meters than. any other establishment in the world, gives us confidence in calling the attention of parties 
desiring a superior Meter, either wet or dry. All our meters are tested, separately, by a sworn Meter Inspector, 
and we guarantee to give satisfaction in every particular. 
We desire to call attention to our Station Meter, having made two very important improvements, by which 
: we obtain an increased measuring capacity of more than twenty per cent., and do away with the stuffing box at 
| the end of the drum shaft. 
; Our Patent Rotary Valve Dry Meter is used by more than One hundred and seventy-five Gas Companies in the 
United States, giving entire satisfaction. We therefore recommend it, believing it to be the best Dry Gas Meter 
manufactured. 


CODE, HOPPER & GRATZ, 
1500, 1502, 1504 FILBERT STREET, 
PHILADELPAIA. 
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ROBERT JONES, | 


TONES Co LSEnNnNNIG, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


[ JOSEPH LENNIG. 


CUSTOMER METERS (Wet and Dry), STATION-METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, 


Show-Meters, Meter-Provers, Burner-Provers, Pressure-Registers, Pressure-Indicators, Pressure-Gauges, Mercury-Cups, 
; Governors, Centre=Seals, cé&c., &c. 


Nos. 318 and 315 NEW MARKET STREET, above VINE, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


As 
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TO GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES, 


CTT 





am 


GAS ENGINEERS AND GAS WORK BUILDERS. 


An experience of over fourteen years gives us confidence in calling attention to the superior instruments, both Dry and Wet, we are now manufacturing. 
Our materials are of the best in use; the strictest attention is given to workmanship, and we guarantee entire satisfaction to all purchasers, pledging ourselves to 
fidelity and promptness. Our establishment is open for inspection, and we respectfully challenge superiority of workmanship. 





MORRIS, TASKER & CO., 
PASCAL IRON WORKS, 


[Established 1821.] 
PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURE 
WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES, 
For Gas, Steam or Water. 


LAP-WELDED BOILER FLUES. 
Galvanized Wrought Iron Tubes. 


ARTESIAN WELL PIPES, 
Of Wrought or Cast Iron, screwed together, flush inside and out. 


Gas Works Castings, 
RETORT AND BENCH CASTINGS FOR COAL GAS WORKS, 


CAST IRON STREET MAINS, 
Bends, Branches, Drips, &c. 


Gas and Steam Fitters’ Tools, Ac. 


STEPHEN MORRIS, CHAS, WHEELER. 
THOMAS T. TASKER, JR., STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 


MARSHALL LEFFERTS & BRO., 
90 and 92 Beekman Street, New York, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


METALS, TIN PLATES, SHEET IRON, 
Copper, Block Tin, &c., for Gas Meter Makers. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


GALVANIZED SHEET IRON, GALVANIZED WIRE, 
NAILS, SPIKES, <&c.. 
Sheets Corrugated and Fitted for Roofing. 


PIG IRON, LEAD PIPE, SHEET LEAD, SHOT AND BAR LEAD. 


ERICSSON’S CALORIC ENGINE, 
For dri all light Machinery, Printing Presses, Domestic Mills, 
Hoisting hines, and for all Pumping purposes, may be had at 
the Agency. The smaller sizes can be driven by a Gas-light. 

No. 164 Duane Street, cor. of Hudson. 
JNO. B. KITCHING. 


DARDONVILLE, 


IMPORTER OF 
Paris Bronzes, Gas Fixtures, Carcel Lamps. &c. 


FRENCH RAPE SEED OIL FOR SALE. 


No, 628 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

















8S. V. MERRICK. J. VAUGHAN MERRICK. W. H. MERRICK. 


SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MERRICK & SONS, Engineers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


GAS MACHINERY, 

Retorts, Bench Castings, Condensers, Washers, Scrubbers, Wet or 
Dry Lime Purifiers, Coke Wagons, Fire Tools, Wrought Iron Grate 
Bars, Gas-holders, either telescopic or single, with suspension 
frames complete; Wrought Iron Roof Frames, for iron or slate ; 
Stop Cocks, Exhausters, Steam Pumps, Boilers and Tanks, Steam or 
Hand Air Pumps for proving Street Mains, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Wrought or Cast Iron Lime Sieves for Purifiers, Purifier Hoisting 


Machines, &c., &c. 
Address— MERRICK & SONS, 
5th and Washington Streets, 
Philadelphia. 











GAS APPARATUS FOR CARS. 








A) EMA) 


SB. BOWLES. 
No. 12 GOLD STREET, NEW YORE, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
Raiiroad Supplicecs, 
Including Gas Apparatus for Cars, of the most improved design. 


Patent Pyro Clay Gas Retorts, 
THOS. HOADLEY, Parenter, 


Wishes to call the attention of Gas Engineers to 
these Retorts as a very superior article. 
REFERENCES : 
Gas-Light Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
“s Cleveland, O. 
" Detroit, Mich, 
THOS. HOADLEY, 
34 Front street, Cleveland, O. 


JOHN COOK & CO, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE BEST BLACK INK. 
It will not corrode the pen nor mould in the ink-stand. 

& GENSRAL ASSORTMENT OF STATIONERY ALWAYS ON HAKD. 

No. 42 Cedar Street, N. Ve 








BERGEN IRON WORKS.—Established 1833. 
R. A. BRICK, 


Manufacturers of Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipes. 
Retorts, Pipes, &c., &c.. always on hand, 
OFFICE, - - - - - - 109 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


TIFFANY & CO.,, 
JEWELLERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
ELEGANT ARTISTIC PARIS GAS CHANDELIERS, 
BRACKETS, PENDENTS, &0., IN BRONZE AND GILT, 
No. 550 Broadway, New York. 


LOCKE & CRAIGIE, 
PLUMBERS AN GAS-FITTERS, 
No. 12 East Twentieth Street, New York, 


LOCKE, CRAIGIE & CO., 


Gas-Fittings, Chandeliers, Brackets, Globes, &c. 
No. 927 Broadway, New York. 
2” Particular attention paid to country work. 


GEORGE H. KITCHEN & CO., 
MANUFACTURES OF FIXTURES 
FOR GAS LIGHT PURPOSES, 
wouonp's SULILDING, 

No. 561 Broadway, New York, 

Office of the Inspector of Gas Meters for the State of New York. 


FELLOWS, HOFFMAN & Co. 
(Late STARR, FELLOWS & Co.,) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
Solar, Camphene and Fluid Lamps, 
GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS, &c., 
No. 74 Beekman Street - - - - New York. 


GEORGE W. KRAFT, 
GASOMETER AND BOILER 
Chestnut Street Wharf, West Philadelphia, 
MANUFACTURES 
Gasometers, Retort House Roofs, Water Tanks, Puri- 
fying Boxes, Coal Cars, Coke Barrows, and all kinds of 
Wrought Iron Work for Bridges, Buildings, &c., &c. 
G2 Particular attention paid to Alterations and Repairs. 
REFERENCES % 
Joun ©. Cresson, Engineer Gas- Works, Philadelphia. 
Joszrn A. Sanpaton, Engineer Manhattan Gas-Works, New York. 
Col. W. 8. Camppeti, Engineer Gas-Works, New Orleans, 
P. A. Sappaton, Engineer Gas-Works, Albany. 
Warkrnovuse & Bowes, Gas Engineers, Raleigh, N. C. 
Josery Battin, Newark, N. J. 0. B. Dune@ay, Philadelphia. 
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SABBATON?’S 


PATENT IMPROVED 


CAST-IRON FURNACE FRAME AND DOOR, 


- ARRANGED TO PROTECT THE IRON-WORK OF THE DOOR AND FRAME FROM 
DIRECT CONTACT WITH THE FIRE. 


Fig. 1 is a front elevation and Fig. 2 
a section, The frame and door are con- 
structed in such a manner that the open- 
ing of the frame is considerably larger 
than the furnace mouth, and the door 
frame itself, which is also somewhat 
larger than the furnace mouth, shuts up 
against the brick-work or against a false 
frame that is placed between the frame 
and brick work. The door is filled with 
fire-brick or a slab of fire-clay, which the 
fire cannot injure. This only comes in 











contact with the fire; and as no air goes 
to the furnace in immediate contact with 
the lower part of the inside, a bank of 
unburnt coke or other fuel protects the 
inside of the lower part of the frame. 
One of these doors will last consider- 
ably longer than the ordinary ones, and 
the trouble and expense of replacing 
doors so frequently is saved. ll the 
Frames and Doors that were first put up 
three years ago, are still in use and in 
good order. 


For Sale only by HERRIN G, FLOYD & KIBBE, 








SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


740, 742, and 744 Greenwich Street, New York. 


SABBATON’S PATENT SCREENING SHOVELS, 


~ 





lifting any article which requires screening. Made in all sizes of a very superior quality of Mat- 
LEABLE Iron. Is much lighter, more durable and in every respect superior to wrought iron. 


HERRING & FLOYD MANUFACTURE ALSO 
GAS COMPBNSATORS OF ALL SISZBS, 


Shue ACTING WVWALVES, 


BSEAUSTERS, upon an Improwed Pian, > 


Costing less than half of those of English Manufacture. 
ALSO, CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR GAS WORKS. 


The above articles are shown in drawings and described in circulars published by Messrs. ExnmaN Broruers,’ 
217 Pearl Street, New York, and orders are received by them on the same terms as ourselves, 


Orders for any of the above articles are also received through T. W. Parmezz, 4 Irving Place, New York. 
For Sale by HERRING & FLOYD, . 


740, 742, and 744 Greenwich Street, New York... - 
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AMUEL DOWN, 
Nos, 340, 342, 344 AND 346 WEST TWENTY-SECOND. STREET, 


NORTH RIVER, NEW YORE CITY. 








MANUFACTURER OF 


WSF ARS SRE PAPBRT GAS BRVSRS, 


Pressure Registers, Pressure Indicators and Gauges, Station, Show, Customer and 
Experimenting Meters, and the Celebrated Testing Gas Holders * 
now used in the State of New York, in compliance 
with an Act of the Legislature. 


ALSO, 


THE PHOTOMETRICAL APPARATUS. 








New York, June 25, 1859. 

Mr. Down embraces this opportunity of returning his thanks to the Gas-Light Companies, Gas Engineers, and 
consumers generally, of the United States, the British Provinces, South America and Cuba, for the very liberal 
patronage he has received from them the past year, which has greatly exceeded his most sanguine calculations ; the 
demand for his Improvep Parent Dry Gas Merers having been, by many thousands, greater than any previous year. 
Mr. Down being a practical mechanic, and having given his entire attention, for over EIGHTEEN YEARS, to the 
manufacture and improvement of Gas Meters, claims, without fear of contradiction, a superiority for the Gas Meters 
manufactured by him over all others in the country, for the proof of which he would simply revert to the fact 
that he has always manufactured for the Manhattan and New York Gas-Light Companies all the meters used by 
them; and at present is also manufacturing meters for the most extensive companies in the Union, the British 
Provinces, South America and Cuba. All meters manufactured by him are tested and sealed by the Gas Meter 
Inspector of the State, appointed by the Governor under the act of the last Legislature. His present factory was 
erected in 1847, and he believes it is the most complete and extensive at present in the world, and his machinery 
for gas meter making far in advance, in all the new improvements, of any other manufacturer's in the country. He 
therefore deems it highly necessary to place Gas-Light Companies throughout the Union, British Provinces, South 
America and Cuba on their guard against all parties who are so industriously.endeavoring to introduce to their 
notice Parent Dry Gas Merers, constructed precisely in imitation of his ; but with Chinese-like characteristics, without 
fully understanding the correct principles upon which they are made. Mr. Down respectfully invites purchasers to 
visit for inspection, at any time, his works and the materials used by him in his manufacture of Gas Meters, feeling 
assured that the result of such inspection will be the wndoubted conviction of the correctness of his statement. 

In conclusion, he would state that he is now prepared to manufacture the PHoromerricaL Apparatus according 
to the correct Eneiisa stanparp, and will furnish, gratuitously, the directions for arranging the Photometer Room 
and the rules for the proper working of the apparatus. 


Mr. Down is fully prepared at all times to execute, upon the shortest notice, all orders for Gas Meters, 
wet and dry, and the Photometer Apparatus, with the guarantee of entire satisfaction. 


Illustrative Electrotypes will appear in the next number of the American Gas-Light Journal. 





* The standard of measurement of this Gas-holder is given by Professors Torrey, of the Assay Office; Joy, of Columbia College; Gibbs, of the Free Academy, 
with several other distinguished scientific gentlemen. , 











